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IN PRAISE OF RAIN. 


BY E. R. MACAULAY. 





The wet earth-smell came to me where I 
stood, 

The breath of rain, pungent and keen as wine, 

Rich with the incense of the dark, drenched 
pine, 

Sweet with the sweetness of the wet peat 


wood, 

And something stirred and quickened in my 
blood. 

Methought great deeds might spring to sud- 
den birth, 

Born of the rain, and the sweet breath of 
Earth— 

Wine that Antzeus drank, and found most 
good. 

Primeval wine! that wakes in us quick fires, 

A vagrant yearning for the wander-life, 

Laughter and longing, and young wide de- 


sires 

For distance and great space and clash of 
strife. 

Who drinks the keen earth-wine, he needs 
must call 


Antzus’ mo! her, mother of us all. 
—The Academy. 





— oo 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In England the House of Commons 
on March 16 adopted by an overwhelming 
vote, 182 to 68, a resolution in favor of 
granting Parliamentary suffrage to wom- 
en, The announcement of this action was 
cheered the next day in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Rome when Signor Rossi re- 
ferred to it in a brief speech, and congrat- 
ulated the English House of Commons 
on its step toward granting equal rights 
to women. 





Many persons were doubtless startled 
by the announcement that the House of 
Commons has voted in favor of granting 
suffrage to women bya majority of nearly 
three to one. The news is not a great 
surprise, however, to those who have kept 
track of the steady growth of the equal 
rights movement in Great Britain. In 
1869, municipal suffrage was granted to 








single women and widows of England. 
It worked so well that in 1881 it was ex- 
tended to the women of Scotland. In 
1898, the women of Ireland, both married 
and single, were empowered to vote for 
all officers except members of Parliament, 
Each of these extensions of the ballot to 
women was made on more liberal terms 
than the preceding one, so that at present 
women actually bave more suffrage in 
Scotland than in England, and more in 
Ireland than in Scotland. 


> —-_ ——_— 





The growth of the movement in the 
English-speaking colonies has been even 
more marked, In Australia and New 
Zealand, women have had the municipal 
vote for many years, and in 1893 New 
Zealand gave them national suffrage. 
South Australia extended full State suf- 
frage to women in 1895, West Australia in 
1900, New South Wales in 1902, and Tas- 
mania in 1903. In 1902, full national suf- 
frage was granted to all women through- 
out Australia, married or single. Great 
Britain, therefore, is only following in the 
wake of her more progressive colouies. 








John Morley and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman have both declared themselves 
lately in favor of the full Parliamentary 
franchise for women, and it is no wonder 
that the House of Commons has followed 
its leaders. But it is more surprising to 
hear that the news of this action taken in 
England was cheered in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Rome. That looks as if the 
equal rights movement were spreading 
even in countries where it has been sup- 
posed to have made least head way. 








Sdiidi 


The women property-owners of North 
Tarrytown, N. Y., took an active part in 
an election held there last week. The 
town’s contract with the water company 
had expired. The company declined to 
renew it except at greatly increased rates 
for water. The question whether the 
town should continue to be supplied by 
the company or should build a plant of 
its own has been a matter of much in- 
terest and of spirited discussion. Aftera 
house-to-house canvass, an election was 
called on a proposition for a municipal 
plant. The 300 property-owners were 
divided, and the two factions carried on 
an exciting contest. About 70 property- 
owners are women, and they were mostly 
in favor of the town having its own plant. 
Election day was stormy, and both fac- 
tions sent carriages for voters. Most of 
the women were past middle age, and 
some were octogenarians, They were 
treated with great courtesy at the poll- 
ing place, which was in the town hook 
and ladder house. When it was announced 
that the water company had been defeated 
by about 80 votes, the town had a season 
of enthusiasm, and the victory was as- 
cribed to the women. 


In Tarrytown proper, on the same day, 
the women property-owners voted ona 
proposition to build a town library, and 
won by a majority of 37, There was con- 
siderable opposition to the library project, 
and had it not had the support of the 
women it would have been defeated. 
When they have a voice in taxation, 
women are willing to levy taxes on their 
property for the benefit of their commu- 
nity. 








CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 

A special feature of this year’s work of 
the American Park and Outdoor Art As- 
sociation will be children’s gardens for 
social settlements, after the plan carried 
out successfully in New York, Washing- 
ton, and elsewhere. The Chicago Record- 
Herald says: ‘‘The woman’s auxiliary is 
doing, and for years has been doing, the 
larger share of the Association’s work, so 
that its title does not do it justice. The 
theoretical part of the movement is con- 
ducted by the masculine members, who 
include specialists, landscape architects, 
landscape gardeners, engineers, park su 
perintendents, amateurs in horticulture, 
forestry, and floriculture, and representa- 
tives of village improvement societies. 
But, particularly in the past few years, 
the real work has been done by the 
women,” 

Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh, national 
president of the auxiliary, is a Chicago 
woman, and is chairman of the Children’s 
Gardens Committee. From one to three 
gardens will be established in or near the 
thickly-settled districts of the city, and all 
ehildren who apply will be furnished with 





tools and seeds, and taught how to plant 
and care for their own little plots. Be- 
sides these free gardens, the Cleveland 
plan of selling penny packets of flower 
seeds to school children will be intro- 
duced in Chicago this spring. Others 
than the very poor are reached in this 
way, and many vacant lots and small 
dooryards are turned into beauty spots. 

Several of the large clubs in Chicago 
work with the auxiliary in beautifying 
school grounds. Shrubbery, vines, bulbs, 
and hardy perennials have been planted in 
five school yards, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Frances Copley Seavey, a director of 
the local branch of the auxiliary, and her- 
selfa landscape gardener of some note. 
The plants have been so arranged as not 
to encroach upon the space for play. The 
principal of one school in a _ poverty- 
stricken district told the committee that 
when the flowers came up last spring the 
fences were lined with curious and de- 
lighted children, many of whom had never 
seen a growing plant before. To them 
the sight of leaves and flowers coming out 
of the ground was amazing. Far from 
destroying any of the plants, the children 
acted as guards over them. 
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ARE WIVES SUPPORTED? 

It is gratifying to find this question 
fairly and logically treated from a man’s 
standpoint in a magazine that is read far 
and wide in the North and Mid-West. In 





| the March Housekeeper, Robert Webster 





Jones writes as one who has an under- 
standing of the basic principles of eco- 
nomic values: 

Are wives supported? Beforea definite 
answer is given it would be well to under- 
stand clearly just what is meant by “sup- 
ported.’’ Wives are inthe great majority 
of cases dependent upon their husbands’ 
earnings for their shelter, food and clothes, 
but they are not ‘‘supported”’ in the sense 
that children are, or pensioners, or objects 
of public charity. In the ideal marriage, 
husband and wife are equal partners. 
Two departments engage the energy and 
attention of the firm, the earning depart- 
ment and the home department. One is 
as important as the other. Each requires 
an expert, industrious, watchful manager, 
if the firm is to be successful. 

The manager of the earning department 
may bring home a pocketful of money 
every Saturday night, but, without the 
intelligent and economic codperation of 
the home-department manager, he will 
find himself, ere long, a bankrupt. The 
money he earns is not all his. It belongs 
to the firm. In managing the home, su- 
periptending or preparing his meals, 
mending his clothes, to say nothing of 
caring for the children and performing 
the nerve-wearing tasks that fall to the 
lot of the busy housekeeper, his wife is 
doing just as much for the success of the 
firm as he is, if not more. 

That the standpoint from which Mr. 
Jones considers this vital question is not 
that of the average man is due to the fact 
that the average man bas not been ‘‘edu- 
cated up to it.’ 

The assumption that husbands support 
their wives is based on the ingrained be- 
lief held by men through all the ages that 
the work known distinctively as ‘‘woman’s 
work”’ is inferior to that known distinct- 
ively as ‘‘men’s work.’’ In this, as in 
everything else pertaining to men and 
women, men have set up a standard in 
accord with their own one-sided point of 
view. And in this, as in everything else, 
women have accepted the standard set up 
by men instead of setting up one of their 
own. 

The man who labors in the “special 
and highly-organized industry”’ of digging 
up paving stones, under the imprecatory 
directions of his ‘‘boss,’’ believes in all 
sincerity that his day’s work of eight 
hours is superior in itself and of far 
greater commercial value than that of his 
wife, who, during the sixteen hours of 
work and care for her home and children, 
crude as it may be, has combined the 
knowledge and skill, to some extent, of a 
dozen trades and professions. 

He never has been taught any better 
comprehension of comparative values; 
neither has she. Both accept the fossil- 
ized dictum of the ages, the masculine 
dictum, 

When to belief in this dictum is added 
the fact that the man receives money for 
a day’s digging, the basis is complete 
for the support of the fallacy that he 
supports his wife. That it is only by 
digging and by applying the money thus 
earned toward paying for supplies used in 
their joint enterprise that he can maintain 
his position as an equal partner with his 
wife, has not dawned upon his compre- 
hension. 

That the assumption ofjthe man that he 





| 
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supports his wife and the grievance of the 
woman that she is therefore economically 
dependent upon her husband are both fal- 
facious beliefs would be clear enough to 
the biggest blockhead were similar beliefs 
applied to avy other partnership between 
a man and a woman, 

If a man and a woman agreed to keepa 
grocery as equal partners, and to an equal 
division of work, whereby the woman 
should make the sales and receive the 
money and the man should do the packing 





aud delivering, no power on earth could | 


make that man believe that his work was 
inferior to the woman’s, or that he was 
economically depeadent upon her because 
she took in the money and paid the ex- 
penses of the joint business. And, on the 
other hand, the woman who assumed that 
because she took in the money she sup- 
ported a man who was honestly doing his 
share as an equa! business partner, would 
be the laughing stock of the community. 

The application of common sense and 
the rules of fair dealing are sufficient to 
show that the establishing and carrying 
on of a home and the rearing and educat- 
ing of children constitute an enterprise 
which for its best development calls for 
two equal partners, ‘in honor deferring 
one to another;” that the wife who ‘‘does 
her part,’’ to use a comprehensive term, 
in the home and by the family, contributes 
a share toward this enterprise equal to or 
greater than that contributed by the bhus- 
band, and that the assets and profits of the 
enterprise belong to the firm. 

As was said in the beginning of this 
article, it is good to find in a journal that 
reaches a multitude of average husbands 
and wives the economic phase of the mar- 
riage relation dealt with sensibly and 
justly, by a man who has outgrown the 
old fallacies prompted by masculine egu- 
tism and fostered by feminine subservi- 
ence, 

May his tribe increase! F. M. A. 





- +o 
FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 
At the annual meeting of the Florida 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lawrence Haynes of Jackson- 
ville, called attention to the fact that 
Florida’s was one of the oldest State Fed- 
erations, ranking with New York, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania in age, and that it 
included one of the pioneer women’s clubs 
of the South, the Village Improvement 
Association of Green Cove Springs, organ- 
ized twenty-five years ago. The general 
work of the Federation is along educa- 
tional lines, such as work in the public 
achools, village improvement societies, 
free kindergartens and libraries, bird-pro- 
tection, household economics, forestry, 
and legislation for free kindergartens in 
the public schools. 

Massachusetts club women continue 
busy in work for the public good. ‘The 
Woman’s Club of Lynn is raising funds 
for the vacation school of the coming 
summer, for furnishing a floor in the new 
extension of the Lynn City Hospital, and 
for helping in the support of the Reading 
and Rest Rooms. Two other Lynn clubs 
maintaiu a scholarship fund, and one of 
them conducts a sewing school. The 
Kosmos Club of Wakefield, composed of 
women prominent in society, has under- 
taken to work for the extermination of 
the gypsy moth, and has called upon the 
citizens to codperate, 

The Woman’s Municipal League of New 
York City is working in bebalf of a bill to 
regulate employment agencies, and to 
protect women from the evils of those 
used for immoral purposes. Miss Frances 
Kellar, who has been investigating for 
some months, says that of fifty agencies 
that have been investigated, thirty sent 
women to become inmates of disreputable 
resorts. In anumber of cases the agents 
themselves were the proprietors. The 
agencies engaged in this business were 
not confined to the lower East Side, or 
even to the tenement-house district. 

Forty-four of the best-known women of 
the village of New Sharon, Ia., recently 
held a meeting and drew up a petition to 
the voters to put aside party and personal 
preferences in the interest of candidates 
who would give the town the best possible 
government from a moral and legal stand- 
point. Thenacitizens’ caucus was called, 
and after the nominations the petition of 
the women was formally adopted as the 
platform upon which the campaign would 
be made. It is thought that this ticket 
will be elected. F. M. A. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Jut1a WarD Howe and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore will address the 
Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston 
on March 28, at 2.30 P. M., on ‘“‘Home- 
Making and Parental! Duties.” 


Mrs. Minona S&S. Fitts, formerly active 
in suffrage work in Wisconsin,is now Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the U. S. Mica Min- 
ing and Milling Co., in Colorado, of which 
she is one of the largest stockholders. 


Miss ANDO YosHi, a young Japanese 
seller of rice cakes at Port Arthur, stole 
the Russian war maps, disguised herself 
as a coolie, and carried them safely to the 
Japanese consul at Pekin. She is the 
heroine of the hour in Japan. 


Mrs. GABRIELLA F. Wuirtks, of North 
Conway, N. H., is a skilled photographer, 
and assists her husband in making his ex- 
quisite photogr+phs and transparencies of 
New Hampshire scenery. Mr. and Mrs. 
White have been spending the winter in 
Boston for the sake of a daughter who is 
at school here. They will return to New 
Hampshire about April 1. Their beauti- 
ful pictures will be on exhibition and for 
sale at 201 Clarendon Street for only one 
week longer. Any one who wants a 
charming and unique Easter present for 
a friend can find it there. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL has accepted 
the invitation of the Deutsche Frauen- 
Verein, received in December, 1903, to 
speak in two sections of the International 
Council of Women meeting in June in 
Berlin. Her subject, chosen by herself for 
the sociologic section, is ‘*‘Women Wage- 
Earners and the Twentieth Century,’ and 
in that which includes woman suffrage, 
‘Two Years as Voter in Colorado.’’ She 
will sail with Mrs. C. P. Gilman, May 18, 
to remain two years, At the close of the 
Council she goes to Brussels for the trans- 
lation, under the author’s own eye, of a 
volume svon to be issued by Calman Levy 
et Cie, Paris, a history of the Domestic 
Science movement and general Industrial 
Training for Girls in Europe, by M. Louis 
Frank, well known for his ardent labors 
for the advancement of women. This 
will be followed by some months of socio- 
lugic investigation in Italy. Her book on 
‘*‘Women Wage-Earners,’’ published in 
1893, to which the American Economic 
Association gave an award, isto be brought 
up to date as soon as possible by collabo- 
ration with Mrs, Florence Kelley of the 
Consumers’ League, of which Mrs. Camp- 
bell was one of the originators, working 
toward it very joyfully under one of the 
wisest of leaders in all good work, Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell. The United 
States Bureau of Labor places its resources 
at Mrs, Campbell’s disposal, and it is hoped 
everything bearing on the life of the wo- 
man wage earner will be outlined at least 
in the new edition, to appear as soon as its 
additional chapters can be prepared. 

Miss JANE ADDAMs spoke in Boston 
last week upon Trades-Unionism. She 
told an incident illustrating the hardship 
of long hours for working women. Miss 
Addams said that when she visited Tol. 
stoi, she was placed at supper beside his 
second daughter. This girl had been at 
work in the fields all day, taking the place 
of a peasant woman who had hurt her 
foot. To make conversation, Miss Addams 
asked her neighbor, ‘‘Are you tired?” 
The young woman turned upon her al- 
most fiercely and answered, ‘Tired? Do 
you know what it is to work in the fields 
from five o’clock in the morning till five 
o’clock at night?’’ Miss Addams said it 
gave her a new idea of the great difference 
in weariness at the day’s end between 
women who think they work, but who do 
so at their own will, with occasional rest 
and variety, and the women who have to 
toil steadily from daylight tilldark. Miss 
Addams condemned all violence toward 
non-union workmen; but to the question, 
‘Do you believe that ‘the scab is the mod- 
ern hero’?’’ she answered: “I think most 
men who refuse to join the union do so 
conscientiously. But there are two ways 
in which a man may be a martyr—by be- 
ing ahead of the collective opinion of his 
time, or by being behind it. I think such 
a man has a belated conscience.’”’ She 
laid stress upon the benefits secured for 
the working people by ‘collective bar- 
gaining,” in the way of shorter hours, 
better pay, and improved sanitary condi- 
tions. Miss Helena Dudiey introduced 
Miss Addams. She mentioned her sur- 
prise on learning that almost all the 
child - labor legislation in the United 
States had been secured not by philan- 





thropists but by the trades-unions. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 





(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 








MISSING THE WAY. 
It is so dark! I must have lost my way! 
It is so difficult and strange and steep— 
Rock upon rock, rank marsh, black waters 
deep— 
Far from the path that should have been I 
stray. 


No, friend, not lost at all—this is the way. 
1t’s not all pleasant, we are quite aware, 
But most of us, just now, must travel there, 

And our worst trouble is the fear to stray. 


In blessed truth we cannot really stray: 
Whatever comes is Life; and the strong 
soul 
Finds in its living a continned goal—- 
All makes for growing—growing is the way. 
c. P. a. 





-_-—— 


WHAT ARE VITAL ISSUES? 





I called this department ‘*Vital Issues’’ 
because I meant to treat in it matters of 
fundamental importance to the world and 
women, to women as related to the world. 
The question of equal suffrage is a vital 
issue, surely—for which this paper stands 
preéminently; but there are, others, not 
conflicting by any means, all tending to 
the same end of human betterment. 

Every intelligent, conscientious man or 
woman wants to improve the conditions 
of life on earth. We can see that our life 
needs improvement—that is glaringly con- 
spicuous; we cansee that it has improved— 
that is comforting; and then we plunge 
in according to our lights, and seek to im- 
prove it further. 

The ground of discussion is on methods; 
how best and quickest to reach the de- 
sired end. An extremely primitive meth- 
od is that of charity. Assuming material 
goods to be the desirable end, and that 
some have these aud others have not, we 
say, Let him that hath give to him that 
hath not and all will be well. But all is 
not well. Apply the constructive imagi- 
nation to this process, carry it out to the 
full—what is the result? Owing to sever- 
al causes, certain persons possess @ sur- 
plus of goods, and others are minus; to 
continually distribute these goods by 
charitable methods does not raise the 
value of the human stock receiving them, 
but deteriorates it; and also deteriorates 
the givers. 

Charity does not improve the human 
race, It is at times an essential tempora- 
ry measure, but it is not a permanent ben- 
efit to society; it is not a vital issue. 
What is? 

Anything which tends to preserve and 
improve our lives; the questions of social 
physiology rather than pathology. 

Irrigation in the arid West is a vital 
issue. Immigration, education, civil ser- 
vice reform—we all know the vital issues 
before the public in general. 

But the existence of a woman’s paper 
presupposes some distinct interests for 
her; we wish to present here the vital 
issues for woman. These can apply to 
her only wherein she differs from man—in 
the essential and natural distinctions of 
sex; and in the arbitrary and unnatural 
distinctions which bave been forced upon 
her. 

To woman, as woman, freedom to 
choose the best husband, the best father 
for her children, is a vital issue; and that 
involves economic independence. No 
amount of political equality will guar- 
antee independence so long as women 
must get their livings from their hus- 
bands. 

After this primal necessity of personal 
independence comes the further duty of 
human motherhood; the complex prob- 
lems of the best care and education of the 
child. There is no more vital issue than 
this—to the whole world in its results, to 
women in that they are responsible for 
the fulfillment of this great duty. Quite 
beyond this question pertaining naturally 
to woman as such, come the many others 
which appeal to her in her unnatural po- 
sition of forced subjection. Here is where 
the right of suffrage comes in; a human 
right, belonging to all members of a dem- 
ocratic government, irrespective of sex; 
and all those minor claims for common 
justice, for property rights, equal educa- 
tion, and whatsoever liberties belonging 
to the people of our place and time. 

The claim of women to day should be 
first for economic independence as a con- 
dition to the right fulfillment of the pri- 
mal duty of motherhood; second, for a 
far wiser provision for infant education— 
in further fulfillment of the same duty. 

After these, and without any regard to 
being women, our claim as human beings 
is for equal suffrage and equal rights 
everywhere in the field of world service. 
To see the justice of these claims, and not 
only their justice as benefitting us but 
their value to the whole world, and then 
to urge them, to demand them, to secure 


them, and to prove our right to them— 
this demands a clearer, stronger view of 
life than most of us have to-day. 

The harm done to the world by the long 
subjection of women is greatest in its ef- 
fect on character. We have been forcibly 
confined so long to our harems or our 
homes that we forget there is a world 
outside. We have been so restricted to 
first-hand personal duties and interests 
that it is hard for most of us to recognize 
that there are world duties and world in- 
terests. If men had been kept at compul- 
sory home-service for all these thousands 
of years, they would suffer like effects. 

In the splendid awakening of to-day, 
the unfolding of crippled wings, the 
feeble, uncertain efforts with members 
long disused, we women find ourselves 
confronted with the confusion and pres- 
sure of the world, and are ill equipped to 
meet its demands. Fortunately, we are 
not required to do the impossible. While 
we press on to the beautiful things that 
shall be, we are still comfortably support- 
ed by things as they are. Our sense of 
immediate personal responsibility is bred 
of our domestic cares. The house-mother 
is the pivot on which all turns; and when 
she seeks to work in larger relation she 
feels as if she were still that pivot, as if 
every problem in the world was ‘‘up to 
her.” 

Men do not feel that way. The habit 
of organization teaches a divided respon- 
sibility. The visible interdependence of 
the trades shows that no man is wholly 
chargeable with the faults and virtues of 
the system. / 

We need to acquire a sense of calmness 
and patience. 

Here is the world—full of trouble, but 
still gaining all the time. 

Here are we, just wakening from our 
long sleep—or stupor; coming forward as 
a vast reserve force to help humanity, to 
bring the mother-power into full play, 
and to add to mother-power the long sup- 
pressed ability of half the buman race. 
In such a tremendous era we need not 
hasten unwisely, but study the field be- 
fore, select the wisest avenues of advance, 
and then move out and on—an irresisti- 
ble, upbuilding force. Cc. P. G. 





————___—» oa 


MARRYING AND MONEY. 

There has been a good deal of talk and 
newspaper filling of late on the question, 
“Should a man marry on a thousand a 
year?” A pretty girl reporter came to 
interview me on the subject. ‘Should 
bank clerks marry on a thousand a year? ’ 
she asked, “Why not?” said I. ‘There 
are two of them,—two thousand dollars,— 
they could live very comfortably on that.’’ 

‘Why, no,’’ she said, “there is only 
one.”’ 

“Oh! I thought you spoke of their mar- 
rying—marriage takes two,”’ said I. 

“But they are not both bank clerks!” 
she cried. 

‘*Why aren’t they?” I inquired, politely. 
And she was somewhat at a loss. Then I 
gave her another chance. ‘Well, suppose 
she isn’t a bank clerk, or any other kind 
of wage-earner. She can do all the work. 
They can get a nice flat in Harlem for $300 
a year, food, gas, and so on, $400; that 
leaves $300 to dress on and for car-fares 
and such. They could live very comfort- 
ably on a thousand.”’ 

But my interlocutor was not satisfied. 
‘Oh, no,’’ quoth she, ‘the wife would 
not want to do the work. They’d have to 
keep a girl. The question is, could a 
man support a wife on a thousand dollars 
@ year?” 

“If you are asking whether a man could 
maintain one honest working woman with 
wages, and another idle woman who did 
nothing at all for her living, on a thousand 
dollars a year—why, no, Of course not, 
But why should he? Surely, if a woman 
cannot work like other industrious mor- 
tals and be paid for it, the very least she 
could do is to work at home without 
pay!’ 

Nevertheless, the pretty little reporter 
seemed to think it quite likely, and not 
at all improper. 

It brings up a very interesting question, 
though not a new one. For what is the 
woman maintained who does not work, 
either at home or abroad? How does she 
justify to herself her position in the 
world? 

Here are all these people everywhere, 
working so hard to produce and distrib- 
ute wealth; making all kinds of beautiful, 
valuable, and ingenious things; lifting, 
always lifting the standard of civilization; 
making the world wiser, safer, cleaner, 
healthier, better in a million ways. 

And here are these women—those who 
do not even do the housework—taking ad- 
vantage of every upward step, claiming 
every comfort and luxury they can secure, 
well dressed, well housed, well fed, well 
educated, and doing nothing whatever to 
add to the good of the world. 

Of course, no poor man can keep a 
white elephant of that sort. The less they 
du the more they want. Therefore they 











must needs “‘marry’’ money. They may 
not deliberately prefer an aged millionaire 
to a hearty young bank clerk, they may 
insist on some manly virtue besides hard 
cash; but no man can marry them who 
has not ‘‘the price.’’ 

This class of women is quite large 
among us, about a fifteenth of the fe- 
male population—over two million, And 
as they are usually more influential than 
the rest of the thirty million, as they are 
seen and heard and attended to while the 
great dumb majority toil in their separate 
kitchens, they count for more than num- 
bers. 

The position of women in regard to 
money is a ‘‘vital issue’ undeniably. 

Cc. P. G. 





A CHILD’S VOCABULARY. 

Prof. John J, Jegi of Milwaukee has 
made a most interesting study of a child’s 
vocabulary. 

He kept a note book when his little 
daughter began to talk, and set down each 
new word as she learned to use it, When 
she was four years old he had a stenogra- 
pher follow her about one day and take 
down every word she uttered. From this 
and other study of older children he has 
summarized as follows: 


A child of two years uses 1 200 different words 


Child of four years ‘“ 3,300 ’ 

Child of six years ** 4,600 “ " 

Pupil in 8th grade, fourteen years...... 8,000 

Student of twenty, attending normal 
0 ecdeecer sae yaeense nbvedesdewes 16,000 

Man of ordinary culture............... 25,000 

TMORROE THOR occ cccccccvccccvevesevsess 33, 


Everything that brings to our conscious- 
ness the vital importance of these early 
years of human life, the dignity and abil- 
ity of a little child, is of value, because in 
time it will help us to adjust our ideas of 
infant education in some ratio to the 
facts. 

We persist in treating babies and little 
children as if they were not yet educable, 
as if all they needed was the care of a ser- 
vant; or of the average mother, who 
knows little more. We send out little 
children with nursemaids as we might 
send out geese with a goose-herd, some 
one to keep them within bounds, and see 
that the fox does not get them—that is 
all. The older mind we spend large sums 
to educate. We build great schoolhouses, 
and greater colleges; we hire competent 
teachers, and tax ourselves again to pro- 
vide normal training schools to make 
them more competent. We recognize the 
brain in the older child, and do what we 
know how to develop it. 

But we do not recognize it in the baby. 

If an animal had a vocabulary of 1,200 
words, like our two-year-old, we should 
think it had some intellect. But, being a 
baby, we fail to recognize it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the baby brain needs the very 
highest kind of culture, not in the higher 
mathematics, to be sure, but in such ex- 
quisitely adapted environment, under such 
expert guidance, that it may be stocked 
with a magnificent assortment of first im- 
pressions, in due sequence and arrange- 
ment. The clarity of vision, power of 
thought, surety of judgment, accuracy of 
expression, which we might ensure to our 
little ones by wise care in infancy, would 
make all the further problems of life far 
easier to them. Cc. P. G. 





MARRIED TEACHERS. 

The Court of Appeals in New York has 
reversed one previous decision and sus- 
tained another; deciding that a woman 
teacher who marries can not on that ac- 
count be dismissed by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The court did not commit itself 
on the reason or unreason of the regula- 
tion forbidding women to marry, 

It is not a very deadly matter, only one 
more of the instances showing our general 
conviction that a married woman ‘‘be- 
longs”’ solely and wholly to her husband, 
that her work must be domestic, and that 
if a mother she can not be anything else. 
Of this particular profession—the educa- 
tion of children—one would think that 
motherhood would add greatly to a teach- 
er’s usefulness, 

If motherhood is all that we claim for 
it—if it opens the heart, stimulates the 
mind, enlarges the sympathies—if, above 
all, it develops love and understanding of 
children—surely it must be an advantage 
toa teacher. 

Can it be possible that we do not in our 
hearts believe all this; that we in reality 
are but too much afraid that motherhood 
would only mean a concentrated passion 
for its own children and a decrease of in- 
terest in others, or ability to care for 
them? Or is it that we think that chil. 
dren have aright to the whole time and 
attention of their own mother—though 
she were a college president? Are we so 
sure that it is good for them? 


Speaking of teachers and mothers, it is 
interesting to note that the Syndic of the 
Paris Municipal Council recently urged 





upon the Educational Department of the 
Seine that they teach their children about 
the Franco Russian alliance, the Russo- 
Japanese war, and the Hague Conference, 
and that they inculcate a horror of war. 
Nevertheless they must also be taught 
that so long as there was no Supreme 
Court of Arbitration their security re- 
quired constant vigilance, and in time of 
danger they must ‘fly to the flag.”’ 

This is really a very promising thing. 
It shows faintly, but unmistakably, our 
dawning recognition of how much can be 
done for human nature when we begin to 
get at .children universally, when the 
most enlightened and recent feelings of 
humanity can be brought to the young 
citizen through the State machinery of 
education, instead of leaving him wholly 
to the influence of tradition and intense 
personal feeling in the family. A sense 
of world-citizenship brought home to the 
heart of the child will lift us fast and far. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








HOUSEWORK DEFENDED. 


E£ditors Woman’s Journal: 

Please, please do ask Mrs. Gilman not 
to run down housekeeping any more! 
Housekeeping, properly arranged and 
planned, is glorious, I have had some of 
my most “triumphant soars’’ while flit- 
ting around my little home and cooking- 
stove, 

Of course, the abuse of it is wrong. 
But there must always be housekeeping, 
or the superintending of housekeeping 
(which I consider infinitely more wear- 
ing), unless we go back to dens and 
hovels, 

Mrs, Stanton suffered mental agony in 
giving time to such tremendous claims 
materially, instead of to the thought chil- 
dren that were being conceived continu. 
ally in her brain; but do you think Mrs, 
Blatch would say unhesitatingly that it 
would have been better that she and her 
brothers and sisters should not have been 
born, so that her mother could write con- 
tinually for Miss Anthony? 

I insist that housework is the most 
healthy stimulus for the whole feminine 
constitution, if not overdone, As far as 
grease and dirt go, I would much rather 
attend to those conditions in the proper 
way, than to pedestrian mud or painter’s 
palette; although I approve heartily of 
both. 

I am an ardent crusader for women, a 
whole-souled suffragist, and a lover of 
every progressive ‘‘ism,’’ but there is no 
use in running down housework, for it is 
inevitable. 

Mrs. Gilman is so splendid and vigorous 
and magnetic, beg of her not to be un- 
symmetrical in the slightest swerve. 

Why will she not give her idea of a 
model home, as over against a ‘‘one wo- 
man harem’’? Forshe must believe in a 
home, : 

And what are we going to say to the 
few staunch females who are still left to 
be willing to work in our homes for us? 
Are we to tell them that housework is in- 
ferior and injurious? 

Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote her 
most wonderful sentences on slips of pa- 
per held against the kitchen wall while 
she was hovering over culinary forma- 
tions. And I know that Emily Dickinson 
wrote most emphatic things in the pantry, 
so cool and quiet, while she skimmed the 
milk; because I sat on the footstool be- 
hind the door, in delight, as she read 
them to me. The blinds were closed, but 
through the green slats she saw all those 
fascinating ups and downs going on out- 
side that she wrote about. 

If domesticity is a characteristic with 
an individual, it must assert itself. 

Concord, Mass. L. N. 


NEED NOT SPEAK GERMAN. 


Lonpon, ENG., Marcu 7, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

If any of your readers were turning 
over in their minds whether it would be 
worth while for them to go to Berlin in 
June, to the International Congress of 
Women, because of the foreign tongue, 
they will be interested in the following 
quotation from the convecer of the politi- 
cal section, Baroness Olga von Beschwitz, 
in reply to my observing that, as I can 
not speak German, I was not the person 
most suitable to give a report which she 
had asked me to make. The Baroness 
writes: 

We would be very grateful to you for 
carrying out the intention mentioned in 
your letter to Frau Stritt to speak on 
“The Effects of Woman’s Suffrage on 
Women Themselves.’’ Your speech would 
give an entirely new point of view, and 
you need not be afraid of not being un- 
derstood by the pubiic at large. With the 
exception of elementary schools, English 
is taught in all schools, and educated per- 
seus understand it, even if they do not 
speak it. I believe that nearly half of the 
speeches will be given iv English. 


Thus there need be no doubt that the 











Congress will be of interest to non-Ger- 
man speaking people. 
FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE QUARTER CENTENNIAL 

April 16, 1904, wil] mark the 25th anni- 
versary of the granting of school suffrage 
to the women of Massachusetts. The day 
will be celebrated by a gathering of those 
interested in the cause of woman suffrage. 
Faneuil Hall has been deemed the most 
suitable place. Various organizations 
representing women’s work have been 
asked to take part, and many have given 
a cordial response. 

The program, as far as arranged, is as 
follows: 

Hours 10 A. M. to 12 M.;2to5 P. M. 

Devotional exercises will be led by Mrs. 
Harriot T. Todd, State secretary of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. Address of 
welcome by Mrs. E. Trask Hill, State su- 
perintendent of the Franchise Department 
of the W. C. T. U. Addresses, Mr. H, B. 
Blackwell, ‘‘The early days of the suffrage 
movement;’’ Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
“Advance in the suffrage cause in 25 
years;’’ Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, ‘*The work 
of the Independent Women Voters of Bos- 
ton;’’ Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, ‘*‘The Mass- 
achusetts Woman Suffrage Association;”’ 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, ‘‘Why 
the women of the W. C. T. U. Need the 
Ballot;’”? Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, “Our 
Hope for the Future,”’ 

Representatives of the press, the school 
board and labor movement have been in- 
vited. Col, T. W. Higginson has signified 
his intention to be present, and we hope 
to hear from him, 

There will be fine vocal and instrument- 
al music. 

It is hoped this gathering will greatly 
promote the cause of woman suffrage. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all suf- 
fragists to be present. ro 





OF THE PRESS. 


WOMEN 


Miss Janet E. Dougall, who has just 
died in Montreal, was, perhaps, the pio- 
neer of newspaper women in Canada. The 
daughter of John Dougall, the founder of 
the Montreal Witness, she had from her 
early girlhood been on the editorial staff 
of that paper, and the thousands of read- 
ers of its Home Department, Children’s 
Corner, World’s Welfare, and of the 
Northern Messenger have for years been 
under her influence. 

Her cosy group of cottages at Old Or- 
chard were a holiday home for scores who 
would otherwise never have been able to 
enjoy a week or two of change from the 
heat and work of the city. 

Her death leaves a great gap in the 
ranks of temperance, missionary and 
church workers in Canada, Over twenty 
years ago Miss Dougall was the moving 
spirit in organizing the W. C. T. U. in 
Montreal, and in developing it throughout 
the country, For many years she has 
been president of the county organization, 
which includes Montreal. Several times 
she was a Dominion delegate to the 
World’s Union, and it was on a journey 
which included the World’s Convention at 
Geneva last June that she was taken seri- 
ously ill. 

Missionary effort, home and foreign, 
claimed still more of her energy. The Can- 
ada Congregational Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions was largely the fruit of her organ- 
izing activity. She was equally active in 
promoting mission efforts among the vari- 
ous foreign populations of Canada, with 
no referencetodenomination. In Calvary 
Church she had for twenty-five years been 
president of the Ladies’ Missionary Soci- 
ety, besides being active in every branch 
of the church’s work. The Montreal 
Witness says: 

Whether it was work among Italians or 
Jews or Chinese, or the working girls, or 
whether it was the promotion of churches 
among the scattered Swedes of the West, 
her plans were marked by a prudence 
which adapted the available means and 
methods to the largest results, and were 
carried out with a quietness which left 
them unsuspected except by those who 
might do something toaid. At the funer- 
al, Calvary Church was thronged, and the 
large number of women there were almost 
all women who loved her for her work’s 
sake, and sorrowed for the loss of a lead- 
er. And on the largest of the numerous 
floral emblems, ‘Our Leader,’’ in purple 
immortelles, was the legend. 

The Rev, E. M. Hill, D. D., principal of 
the Congregational College, said in part: 

“T want to say, first, what is perhaps 
less known than some other of her quali- 
ties. Miss Dougall has first of all been a 
home-maker, All her life, through all 
her work for outside causes, she has been 
the steady, pervading genius of her large 
household. And few homes have sent 
out more Christian workers. Strong in 
the stimulus of a sainted father, she 
caught up the inheritance, and with lov- 
ing heart and strong hands she held it and 
passed it on to the third generation of the 
boys and girls about her, and children 
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and grandchildren of John Dougall still 
pray the prayer he prayed. 

“she has not done what she has done 
without cost. ‘If I could only speak as 
she does,’ is the excuse given by others 
for doing little or nothing—yet none ever 
found such work harder. Public work 
was not ber endowment but her victory. 
Whether it was the struggle against the 
liquor traffic, the sending of the Gospel 
peyond the seas, or giving it to immigrants 
of all nations at our doors, there was no 
Christian activity that had not her prayers, 
her counsel and her active help. Clear in 
counsel, direct in speech, with unusual 
skill in organization, she was yet never 
wanting in ministry to tired individual 
workers, and her strong personality was 
impressed upon huodreds, and this large 
gathering of friends will fervently pray 
that on them her spirit may in the days to 
come fall in double portion, for the call 
is more and more imperative for still more 
devoted workers and still better leaders.’’ 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young is the subject 
of a full and very appreciative article in 
the Columbia (S. C.) State of March 13, 
illustrated with fine portraits of her and 
of six young women who have worked 
with her on her paper, the Fairfax Enter- 
prise. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

From the ranks of college women three 
have recently passed out whose unselfish 
service will long continue to radiate an 
uplifting influence, Miss Eliza Smith of 
Brookline, Mass., who died at the age of 
seventy-eight, was devoted to the cause 
of education. She was born in Nova 
Scotia, but left there when a young woes 
man to obtain a college education. She 
was obliged to contend with the greatest 
obstacles, and at one time during her 
course left college to nurse her sick 
mother. She graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege about 1860, and thereafter taught 
continuously, devoting herself to private 
tutoring. For the last thirty years she 
lived and taught in Brookline. She pre- 
pared young men and women for high 
school and college, and was most success- 
ful in her work, numbering among her 
pupils many who afterwards gained re- 
nown in their various professions, Her 
life expressed the “charity that is kind 
and vaunteth not itself,’ and many times 
she deprived herself to give to the unfor- 
tunate. In a more strenuous sphere, Miss 
Sirah A. Dickey, a woman of heroic mold, 
likewise devoted her life to the cause of 
education. Graduating from Mount Hol- 
yoke in the sixties, she was impressed by 
the deplorable condition of colored girls 
in the South after the Civil War. She de- 
cided to cast in her lot with them, and 
for more than a third of a ceatury per- 
sistently and fearlessly worked to build 
up a school for their education. She died 
in the harness, as principal of the Mount 
Hermon Seminary, in Clinton, Miss. A 
pioneer in education, though her years 
numbered less than thirty at her death, 
was Mabel Sia, who early in her teens 
decided to devote her life to service 
among her Chinese sisters. Graduat- 
ing at seventeen from the Foochow 
Girls’ Boarding School, she gave the 
next seven years to teaching, evangelistic 
work, and study. In 1898 she came to 
the United States, and entered Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Ia., for further 
training. On the eve of her departure for 
China, her fellow students presented her 
with a microscope, and a complete outfit 
of chemical apparatus, and assumed her 
support in the foreign field. A year’s 
teaching and work in China, a sickness 
contracted in the line of service, and she 
went hence. 

Five University of Chicago young wom- 
en captured the coveted Phi Beta Kappa 
key as the result of the quarterly election 
of the Beta of Illinois Chapter of the fra- 
tervity on March 16. Only two men suc- 
ceeded in reaching the required standard 
of excellence in their studies during the 
four years of the University course, an 
unusual occurrence at the University, 
where it has been considered next to im- 
possible for the women to win the prize. 
The successful young women are Anna P. 
Youngman, Agnes B. MeNeish, Edna Dun- 
lap, Hattie Palmer, and Laura Ward. The 
Chicago Legal News makes the following 
comment: 

Women have come to the front in liter- 
ary contests in many of the leading uni- 
versities of the United States, and the 
women of the University of Chicago are 
now added to the number, Dr. Harper 
must certainly feel proud of his girls. Let 
the women enter all the classes of the 
University upon the same terms as men. 


Of the seniors at Wellesley College ap 
plying for positions through the registry 
of the college, about 71 per cent. prefer to 
teach, 8 per cent. express a preference for 
clerical or executive work, 12 per cent. 
prefer philanthropic work. The desire 
for positions in house or business man. 





agement, though small in numbers, is 
plainly on the increase. 


Oberlin College now has a complete 
teachers’ course in physical training for 
women, with five special instructors. This 
course is under the immediate manage- 
ment of the director of the women’s gym- 
nasium. It aims to prepare competent 
directors and teachers of physical training 
for colleges, academies, Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and public schools. 
The wide range of reading required serves 
asa means of acquainting students with 
the personality and work of most of the 
leaders in this branch of education in 
America to-day. 

Miss Mabel Gillespie, a former special 
student at Radcliffe College, is now con 
ducting for the South End Social Union of 
Boston an employment office, through 
which young women are placed in facto- 
ries and shops. This office has its head- 
quarters in the Wells Memorial Institute, 
where Miss Gillespie may be found from 
eleven to one daily. The fees are reason- 
able, and the new departure meets a long- 
felt need. Most of the girls who seek 
Miss Gillespie’s help to be placed in fac- 
tories are so young as to have had little 
experience in finding work, and are thus 
amenable to suggestions. Her endeavor 
in every case is to find a suitable place for 
the girl applying to her, as well as to fill 
positions which may be vaeant with girls 
who will render entire satisfaction, Dur- 
ing the three months that the new office 
has been open about thirty girls, all of 
whom had good references, have been 
placed. F. M. A. 


_ —_—<-_ — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, who is 
under great pressure of literary work, has 
resigned her office as treasurer of the In- 
ternational Suffrage Committee. 


Miss Helen Morris Lewis of North Car- 
olina contributes to the Asheville Gazette- 
News of March 15 a good article in reply 
to some of the anonymous _§slanders 
against equal suffrage in Colorado. She 
calls attention to Mr. Shafroth’s state- 
ment that only a small fraction of the 
persons implicated in the recent election- 
frauds were women, and she gives a long 
list of the good laws in Colorado that the 
women voters have helped to secure. 


Writing of the Russo-Japanese war, 
William Dean Howells says: ‘‘More even 
than to the poor common men on either 
side, I think our all but all-powerful sym- 
pathies should be offered to the poor 
common wives and poor common children 
whom they leave behind them in the 
swamps or in the snows, to continue alone 
the hard struggle for life for which the 
husbands’ and fathers’ strength bardly 
sufficed. To them no victory can give 
back their dead in the battles, or undo 
their widowhood or orphanhood.”’ 


Suffragists have plenty of inconsisten- 
cies, but must give the prize to the 
‘“‘Antis,’’ writes Miss Sarah M. Severance, 
io the Pacific Ensign. I know an excel- 
lent woman who gives heart and soul to 
benevolence, and her especial hobby is 
Indian work; her zeal is admirable. She 
does not wish to vote, does not think any 
woman should vote, yet she circulated a 
petition asking that Indians should vote 
when not segregated; they can now vote 
if not on reservations, She asked women 
who cannot vote, ‘‘who ought not to 
vote,’’ to petition that Indians might be 
made rulers over them! 


Miss Margaret Noble, whose impressive 
addresses in Boston and Cambridge three 
or four years ago upon her educational 
work among the women of Calcutta are 
so warmly remembered, has completed a 
book upon ‘*The Web of Indian Life,” 
which is about to appear in London. Miss 
Noble will probably visit her home in 
England next summer; and she is expect- 
ed to come to take part in the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress in Boston in Octo 
ber, speaking upon the importance of mu- 
tual understanding and respect among the 
different races as the preventive of an- 
tagonism and conflict. A special meeting 
upon this subject, with several important 
addresses, will be a feature of the Con- 
gress. 


Mrs. Harriet Murdock, who died re- 
cently in Scituate, Mass., in her 90th year, 
is believed to have been the last child to 
be rocked in the cradle which came over 
in the Mayflower, and which is now one of 
the much-prized relics in Pilgrim Hall, 
Plymouth. Mrs. Murdock was a direct 
descendant of Samuel Fuller, who came in 
the Mayflower and brought with him the 
cradle. It was handed down from one 
descendant of Mr. Fuller to another, un 
til it became the property of Lewis Noyes 
of Abington, by whom it was presented to 
the Pilgrim Society. Mrs. Murdock was 
the daughter of Barnabas and Betsey 
(Gurney) Edson of North Bridgewater, 
was a cousin of the owner of the cradle, 
and was many times rocked to sleep in it. 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE REAL DISCOVERERS. 

Uncle Robert had been explaining how 
messages could be sent back and forth 
between two far-apart places without any 
wires at all— just telegraphed right 
through plain air. It was certainly very 
surprising. Morry and Paine went out on 
the doorsteps to talk it over. 

‘*No, nothing but great tall poles at the 
places where you send them and get them 
—the messages, I mean. You send them 
straight through nothing!” 

‘**He said you set little waves moving in 
the air, and they go all the way across to 
the other place.’’ 

**Yes,’’ Uncle Robert’s voice said. 
*‘And I really think the bunnies discovered 
u.” 

“Our bunnies?” 

“No, not ours, but their great-great- 
great-grandfathers—oh, a great many 
greats!—away back to the first bunny 
family that ever was. They were the 
ones that discovered wireless telegraphy. 
I think they ought to have the honor, If 
there’s a splendid statue ever made, I 
think it ought to. have a big cottontail 
bunny on top of it.”’ 

“Oh!” laughed both small boys at once. 
‘*Tell us why, Uncle Robert. My, astatue 
to bunnies!’’ 

“Well, in the bunny family, when there 
is any danger from an enemy—and the 
poor little wild bunnies are surrounded 
by enemies on every side—the different 
members of the family telegraph a warn- 
ing to each other. 

‘“**Run! There’s an enemy coming!’ 
they telegraph, and all the bunny boys 
and buaony girls and the grown-up bup- 
nies that get the message go scurrying, 
hurrying into their holes. I tell you, 
they don’t wait a minute, The messages 
go a good many hundred feet sometimes,”’ 

‘*Through nothing, Uncle Robert—I 
mean air? Do they send them through 
the air?’’ 

“No, through the ground. They stamp 
on the ground very hard with their strong 
little hind legs when they are alarmed. 
And they do it on purpose to warn the 
rest of the family at a distance. 

**Run! Run! Run for your lives!’ 
The little message is carried through the 
ground much as our wireless messages are 
through the air. Little sound-waves are 
set in motion, one after another.”’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ breathed Morry, ‘“‘come on, 
Paine, let’s go out and honor the discov- 
erers’ great-great-grandbunnies in our 
back yard!’"—A. H. Donnell, in Youth's 
Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


At Killarney, a guide with a tourist 
ae at a peasant, who stared well at 

im. 

‘*You’ll know me again if you meet me,”’ 
said the guide. 

“Not if ye wash yer face,’’ said the 
peasant, 


“Do you go to school, Willie?’’ queried 
the visitor. ‘‘No,’’ said Willie, who hasa 
tutor. “School comes to me. I wish it 
didn’t, too. Some days are too wet for 
me to go out, but there ain’t any too wet 
for Mr. Diggins.”.—Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple. 


It was Elsie’s first night at the concert, 
and she listened delightedly until, as the 
applause which followed the prima don- 
na’s wonderful trills subsided, she leaned 
over to her mother, and ia an audible 
whisper exclaimed: ‘‘O mamma, didn’t 
that lady gargle her throat just lovely?’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


A little girl went into a neighbor's 
house one day, and some apple parings 
lay on a plate on the table. After sitting 
awhile, she said, ‘‘I smellapples.’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
the lady replied, ‘I guess you smell these 
apple-parings on the plate.’’ ‘No, no,” 
said she, ‘‘’taint them I smell. I smell 
whole apples.”’ 


In the ‘monument room’’ at Trinity 
Church is the large marble tablet in mem- 
ory of the late Bishop Hobart. It is a 
bas-relief representing the bishop sinking 
into the arms of the Angel of Death. An 
aged couple from the rural districts were 
being shown about the church, and, paus- 
ing before the tablet, the old lady re- 
marked to her husband, ‘*That’s a good 
likeness of the bishop; but’’ regarding the 
angelic personage attentively—‘‘it’s a very 
poor one of Mrs. Hobart, I koew her 
well, and she didn’t look a bit like that.”’ 
Evangelist. 


Signor Zanetti, the magician, was per- 
forming in a Kentucky town. ‘For my 
next trick,’’ he said, ‘‘Il need a small bot’ 
tle of whiskey. Will some gentleman in 
the audience please lend me a pint flask?”’ 
No one stirred. ‘I had a different opin- 
ion of Kentucky,” said the magician. ‘As 
no one can accommodate me, I must omit 
this trick.’’ He was turning again to his 
table when a tall, lank man in the rear of 
the hall rose. 

‘*Mistah,”’ said he, ‘would a quart flask 
do as well?’’ producing a bottle of that 
capacity. 

‘Just as well, sir,’’ replied Zanetti. 

And every gentleman in the house rose 
with that size flask extended.—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem, 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
ae of the State, with a View to Citjzen- 
sbip. 

Zoottesiion of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABbBy Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 








WE COME TO YOU much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20¢e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you op If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirtr_e Kits. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso, Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas, Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fuily illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru, 

A “heart to heart” talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagonia a desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 

THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 

. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North anda 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 
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After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “How is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or ‘Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !safiets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia” 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leafiet Department, M 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough St., ton, Mass 











PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American | 


Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
; and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 








| 444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, su. continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretar ,, 
CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M.,.2 Dz, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci) 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply |: 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registra’ 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pr sRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St 
New York. 

















Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
eo, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. I press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those,who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLp Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
0 lbs. of best bread in 3 
ninutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
‘or Booklet. Ag’ ta wanted 
sclentific Bread Mach, Co. 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

$2nd and Media Streets, 
Phi,adelphia, P 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








A MOTHER ROBBED OF HER CHILD. 

Although both New York and Massa- 
chusetts have enacted by law that fathers 
and mothers shall have equal rights in 
the care and custody of their minor chil- 
dren, a Massachusetts court refuses to re- 
store to his mother a child of seven years, 
who has been abducted from his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by his father, and hid- 
den from the mother under an assumed 
name in the Home of the Angel Guardian, 
a Catholic institution in this city. 

After several months’ search by the 
mother, the boy was finally traced to a 
farm in Vermont belonging to a woman 
who is said to have been the cause of the 
family rupture, and thence to this institu- 
tion, which refuses to give up the boy. 
Judge Parker declined to interfere. 
Thereupon habeas corpus proceedings 
were instituted in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. Judge Lowell, being in doubt 
as to his jurisdiction in the case, has post- 
poned his decision, advising the mother 
to proceed with all possible haste to pros- 
ecute her claim before the Supreme Court 
of New York and obtain a decree stating 
whether the father or the mother is en- 
titled to the custody of the child. The 
father, a lawyer, appeared before Judge 
Lowell in his own behalf and protested 
against postponement of the case, and 
Mrs. Hendricks’s lawyer took advantage 
of his appearance in court to serve on him 
legal notice of a divorce suit, which Mrs. 
Hendricks has brought against him in the 
New York courts, alleging cruelty, inhu- 
man conduct, abandonment, and non-sup- 
port, and asking for the custody of her 
children. Pending a final decision, Mrs, 
Hendricks has employed watchmen to 
prevent the child from being removed 
from his present abode. 

The sensational details, as given in the 
newspapers, if confirmed, show callous 
cruelty and malice on the part of the hus- 
band and father, and extreme hardship on 
that of the wife and mother. 

This case shows the value of the legisla- 
tion recently secured by the suffragists in 
twelve States, putting father and mother 
on a footing of equality as guardians of 
their minor children. But for this, the 
authority of the father to remove the 
child from his mother would be absolute 
during the continuance of the marriage. 

H. B. B, 
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CULTIVATE POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





One of the most important steps to- 
wards the attainment of political rights 
by women is a larger development of po- 
litical interest and intelligence among 
them. The absence of this interest and 
intelligence on the part of men is the 
greatest obstacle to good government. 
Our voters know little and think little 
about public affairs. Newspapers, circu- 
lars, and addresses of candidates stir the 
inert mass to occasional activity, but, 
after all, the motive power in politics is 
still mainly personal and partisan. Men, 
not measures, are predominant. Public 
interest is held secondary to the private 
plans and purposes of those who make 
politics a trade. 

Here, for instance, will be chosen in a 
few days the delegates to the National 
party conventions. And here is a great 
city, which might be second only to New 
York in wealth and population, limited in 
its business and condemned to relative 
inferiority for want of access to its sur- 
rounding populations. Yet the delegates 
will probably be chosen without regard 
to its interests, at the dictation of party 
leaders who make the welfare of their con- 
stituents subordinate to trusts and mo- 
nopolies in other parts of the country. 
Surely women should give thought to 
subjects which affect the welfare of their 
families and households, 

The thanks of New England, and espe- 
cially of Boston, irrespective of party, are 
due to Messrs. Foss and Whitney, one a 
Republican, the other a Democrat, both 
of them men of high character and states- 
maalike intelligence, for their earnest 
advocacy of reciprocity with Canada 
and Newfoundland. This is imperatively 
needed if we are to share in the growth 
and general prosperity of the North Amer- 
ican continent. 

Nature designed Boston to be the ‘‘ice- 
free port’? and commercial metropolis of 
the vast region lying east and north and 
northwest of us. This region includes 





New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, Newfoundland, the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, Ontario and the fertile 
plains of Manitoba and Alberta. Almost 
unlimited in extent and natural resources, 
it possesses ample stores of coal, iron ore, 
lumber, fish, grain, and dairy products— 
which we need and can pay for in manu- 
factured articles. It has a seacoast of 
more than 2,000 miles, Newfoundland in- 
cluded. It is peopled by English-speaking 
men and women of our own lineage. It 
is, naturally, as tributary to Boston as are 
Pennsylvania and the Middle West tribu- 
tary to New York. Only artificial tariff 
barriers prevent. 

Before the Revolution, Boston was the 
wealthiest and most populous American 
city. She was foremost in manufactures 
and commerce, and the seat of the East 
India trade. If she become, as a result of 
reciprocity, the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific railroad system, nearer by hun- 
dreds of miles to Japan and China, she 
may regain that trade and become the en- 
trepot between Europe and the Orient. 

To-day, Boston is “bottled up,” so to 
speak. Westward its market extends 
only to the Connecticut River; all beyond 
centres in New York. Its foreign trade 
is declining; its domestic trade is at a 
standstill. Its population is increasing, 
but not their means of support. Our city 
is not prosperous, and New England capi- 
tal is seeking investment on Western and 
Southern soil in enterprises that give little 
or no employment to our resident popula- 
tion, 

The true barometer of prosperity is 
the condition of real estate. For several 
years, with local exceptions, its value in 
this city has steadily declined. In Dor- 
chester, notwithstanding its growth in 
population, unimproved real estate has 
been for several years almost unsalable. 
Rents have declined 25 per cent. in many 
localities, and building has been at a 
standstill. In the South End, property 
has steadily declined in value. The char- 
acter of the population is changing, not 
for the better. 

Our enterprising young people are go- 
ing to localities where our artificial tariff 
restrictions do not limit activity, and their 
places are supplied by Italians, Hungari- 
ans, and Russians, seeking to escape worse 
conditions. 

Let women wake up to our public needs 
and splendid opportunities, Let their in- 
fluence be felt in behalf of liberal reci 
procity treaties with Canada and New- 
foundland. Let Boston cease to be any 


longer a smothered metropolis. 
H. B. B. 





MBS. LINCOLN APPRECIATED. 

In consequence of irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion existing in the Boston 
Board of Trustees for Pauper Institutions, 
and the expressed disapproval of the ac- 
tion of the Board by the Aldermen, Mayor 
Collins has asked for the resignation of 
the entire Board, so as to avoid taking 
sides in the controversy. Mrs. Alice N. 
Lincoln, anticipating the request, prepared 
her resignation two weeks beforehand, 
and when the Board appeared by invita- 
tion before the Mayor, was careful to say 
nothing to create irritation. In her letter 
to the Mayor she said: 

I wish to place in your hands my resig- 
nation as a trustee of the pauper institu- 
tions of Boston, with the request that it 
may take effect on April 30 next, or earlier 
if it seems to you desirable. 

I have considered it an honor and a 
privilege to serve the city during the past 
seven years, aud my interest in the work 
of the institutions, and especially in the 
Long Island Hospital, will continue, al- 
though I cease to be actively connected 
with them. 

Charities, a New York magazine, aware 
of the admirable work done by Mrs, Lin- 
coln and her colleagues, says: 

Charity workers outside of Massachu- 
setts, as well as in, would like to see the 
policy of the retired board followed by the 
new, because it has given one more model 
institution to the country; and those in 
Boston who have at heart the welfare of 
the aged and sick poor hope to see in the 
_ board many faces long familiar in the 
old. 

Mrs. Lincoln will carry with her in her 
retirement from her active duties the grat- 


| itude and approval of all intelligent peo- 


ple of the Commonwealth. The loss of 
her services will be deeply regretted, but 
their effect will long continue to be felt in 
the improved conditions of the charitable 
institutions under her management. 

H. B. B. 
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NO FORTNIGHTLY. 





The Fortnightlies are held on the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month. As 
five Tuesdays occur in March this year, 
there will be no Fortnightly next week. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


Mrs. Kate Hughes, of Table Grove, IIl., 
writes: ‘‘I consider the article entitled 


‘The Double Standard,’ by Mrs. Charlotte ! 





; Perkins Gilman, worth the price of the 


JOURNAL for one year.” 





HEARINGS AT ALBANY. 


A hearing on Senator Ambler’s bill con- 
ferring tax-suffrage upon tax-paying resi- 
dents of third-class cities was held before 
the Senate Cities Committee of the New 
York Legislature on March 9. Owing to 
an unfortunate misunderstanding, it was 
appointed for the same day as the hearing 
before another committee on a concurrent 
resolution that would allow women to 
vote for school commissioners, As some 
Senators” belonged to both committees, 
there were a smal! number in each. 

Mrs, Mary H. Loines, as chairman, pre- 
sented the bill, and urged its report from 
the committee, as this was the third year 
that it had been held without a report. 
Oneida, Geneva, Itbaca, Jamestown and 
the village of Warsaw were personally 
represented. ‘The first, in addition, pre- 
sented a petition of over 300 names of tax- 
payers, both men and women, including 
the Mayor and other prominent men and 
electors. Hornellsvillealso had a petition 
as long. Statements were given of the 
amount of taxes paid by the women of 
Auburn (nearly one-half), the women of 
Fulton and other cities. 

Geneva sent two gentlemen—Dr. Jor- 
dans, of the State Experiment Station, an 
anti-suffragist, I believe, who spoke in fa- 
vor of the bill, and Mr. Nicholas, an attor- 
ney, who spoke from a legal! standpoint, of 
the desirability of this provision for the 
third-class cities. 

Senator Marshall, from Brooklyn, asked 
what effect tax-payers’ suffrage had had 
in the towns and villages where it was 
exercised. Mrs. Crossett’s testimony 
was valuable on this point, and showed 
that at a recent tax-election on a stormy 
day and with the thermometer at zero, 
large numbers of women weut to the polls, 
and were heartily thanked by the men, 
The first woman to vote was an anti-suf- 
fragist. 

Dr. Lavinia R. Davis, of Oneida, said 
she spoke not only for the women of her 
city, her petition of over 300 names being 
type-written and duly attested by a notary 
public as a correct copy; she spoke also 
for the women of the W. C. T. U. of 
many thousands al! over the State, 

Mrs. Effie D. Morse made a pleasing ad- 
dress on the interest women took in ques- 
tions concerning Ithaca and the matters 
voted on. 

Mrs. Kate R. Thompson, formerly treas- 
urer of the State Association, spoke for 
Jamestown. Mrs, Martha F. Prather, an 
active member of the committee, also 
from Jamestown, sent the resolutions 
from the Common Council endorsing the 
bill and asking its passage. 

Miss Jessie Ashley, Councillor at Law 
and teacber in the Woman’s Law Class of 
the University of New York, presented a 
brief in favor of the bill, based on the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals as to the 
constitutionality of the taxpayers’ vote 
instead of the electors’ on a question of 
bonding. 

There was no opposition present till 
Mrs, Dodge appeared from the hearing on 
the bill for school commissioners, and 
said that, as this bill bad something to do 
with suffrage, the A. O. F. E, S, W. wished 
to be heard. The committee therefore 
granted another hearing for March 22, 

Mary H, LoINngs. 

A second hearing was given March 22. 
The anti-suffrage association was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge and Mrs. 
Phillips of New York. It was significant 
that no one from a third-class city ap- 
peared against the bill. 

Mrs. Dodge read a paper protesting 
against woman suffrage, and declaring, as 
usual, that she represented “the great 
silent majority.’ She astonished many 
of her hearers by declaring that ‘the suf- 
fragists admitted that the majority of 
women were opposed to suffrage.”’ Mrs. 
Phillips made the same statement. Both 
ignored the bill itself, which is not a 
woman suffrage but a tax-suffrage meas- 
ure, applying alike to men and women of 
third-class cities. 

Senator Henry S. Ambler, the intro- 
ducer of the bill, said it was endorsed by 
the State Grange of over 70,000 members. 
He introduced Mr. Norris, master of the 
Grange, who spoke for the bill on the 
ground that it was just. 

Mrs. Loines, chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, gave statistics as to the 
number of third-class cities, 16 in all, 
which had already granted this tax suf- 
frage, under their special charters. She 
showed that the population of 17 of the 
excluded cities was not nearly so large as 
that of the 16 cities where women were 
represented, and that 18 of the villages, 
out of more than 400 to which the law of 
1901 applied, ranked in population with 
third-class cities. 

Miss Harriet May Mills said that the 
proposed bill was only to make an exist- 
ing law uniform in its application. It 
now applied to all the towns and villages 





of New York State, about 900 in number, 
and to 16 of the third-class cities. Was it 
fair to discriminate in this way? Could 
any one show that the law of 1901 had not 
worked well? It was not true, as Mrs. 
Phillips had stated, that the women tax- 
payers had not availed themselves of their 
right in many places, nor was it true that 
they felt no interest in any questions ex- 
cept appropriations for libraries. They 
voted for sewers, pavements, water, and 
many other improvements. She begged 
the committee to consider the question on 
its merits, and grant this measure of jus- 
tice to the taxpayers. 

Mrs, Phillips, when asked after the 
hearing on what she based her statement 
that the suffragists said the majority of 
women opposed suffrage, refused to give 
her data. She declared the membership 
of the ‘‘Anti’’ Association exceeded ours, 
but would give no figures. She remarked 
finally that ‘‘women should not discuss 
politics or religion.’’ How had she spent 
her evening, we wondered? It was evi- 
dent that neither Mrs. Dodge nor her ally 
understood the bill nor the question they 
were discussing. Their attitude was well 
illustrated by the sentiment expressed 
that “the matter was opposed by the 
anti-suffragists simply because it was an 
opening wedge for woman suffrage, and 
women had ample opportunities for all 
they could do without it.”’ 

Miss Mills quoted the Buffalo Courier of 
Nov. 19, 1901, as reporting that Mrs. 
Dodge frankly said that the anti-suffra- 
gists were about equally divided as to the 
justice of the voting of tax-paying women 
on municipal questions in small towns. 

The committee asked a good many 
questions, and one member seemed to 
think that the bill would allow aliens to 
vote. Mrs. Loines stated that the bill for 
towns and villages was drawn up by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, Senator Armstrong, and 
Judge Lincoln of the Statutory Commis- 
sion, and the second was modelled on that 
of Ithaca and another city where women 
were represented at tax elections, 

HARRIET May MILLs, 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 





(Continued,) 
THE SENATE HEARING, 


On Tuesday morning the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, and the 
U.S. House Judiciary Committee, gave a 
hearing to the petitioners. The reporter 
of the WomAN’s JOURNAL went to the 
House hearing, but a friend took some 
notes for her of the Senate hearing, which 
was conducted by Miss Anthony. Ac- 
cording to all accounts, the speaking 
was remarkably fine. The notes give 
only a brief indication of some of the 
points. 

Miss Anthony said, referring to the five 
Senators present: ‘‘Here are five men, but 
how are we to get at the men in power 
who can give us the right to vote?” She 
spoke of the first Congressional hearing, 
and said: ‘‘Of all those who spoke here 
then, Iam the only one alive to-day, and 
Iam not going to be able to come here 
much longer.’’ Miss Anthony introduced 
as the next speaker Miss Harriet May 
Mills of New York, saying, ‘‘We are 
proud of her.”’ 

Miss Mills said that the number of wom- 
en in the colleges was increasing faster 
than the number of men, and that all the 
high schools were graduating more girls 
than boys. “If you would only set up 
some educational qualification for suffrage 
that we could attain!’’ she said; ‘‘but as 
it is, women are denied any part in this 
great government that calls itself demo- 
cratic.” 

Miss Laura Gregg of Nebraska read an 
earnest and forcible address. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, gave the able 
argument that she had made before the 
Convention. It has already been pub- 
lished in these columns, 

Miss Emily Howland read a thoughtful 
paper, ending with Tennyson’s lines: 
“The at cause is man’s; they rise or 

sin 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.’’ 

Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman was in- 
troduced by Miss Anthony with the re- 
mark, **Now, this is one of the Beecher 
tribe.’’ Mrs. Gilman said that if we are 
to have intelligent men, we must have ed- 
ucated women. Men fail in power be- 
cause their mothers occupied their minds 
with little things. Neither men nor wom- 
en think about their civic duties as they 
should. We can make America greater, 
_ we cannot make it out of little peo- 
ple. 

Mrs, Ida Porter Boyer, of Pennsylvania, 
spoke of the army of four million jwomen 
wage-earners, and said that the present 
form of government is a sex aristocracy. 
In 33 of our 45 States, a married mother 
has no right to her child. 

Mrs. Mary A. Swift, of California, said 
that in that State women could not even 
vote for school officers. She told of the 
amendment campaign in California. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper gave a review of the 
many Senate hearings in the past. They 
had been followed by 7 unfavorable and 11 
favorable reports. After many of them no 
action was taken. She urged the Com- 
mittee to make a report, and said: ‘‘We 
have no vested interests, no constituency; 
we cannot defeat you; we can only appeal 
to you on the ground of abstract jus- 
tice.”’ 

Mrs. A. Watson-Lister was introduced 
as representing more than 800,000 women 








voters in Australia. She said: ‘It seems 
very odd to me to come to America to 
speak on self-government. In Australia 
woman suffrage is not an experiment, but 
a long experience, and the one effect has 
been to disprove all the things that were 
said against it. The women cast the 
heaviest, most conscientious and best 
considered vote. They seem to grasp 
the political situation as well as men, and 
very few of their votes have to be thrown 
out because of being incorrectly marked. 
Our population is principally English and 
Scotch. We ask you now to show your 
faith in the principles of your govern- 
ment, Your women are leaders in phil- 
antbropy, yet you deny to them—the best 


element—what you give to ignorant for- . 


eigners. Woman suffrage has worked so 
well in Australia that all opposition to it 
has disappeared. I am glad Australia 
leads the world in justice to women.”’ 

Mrs, Harriot Stanton Platch told of an 
incident that bad greatly impressed her. 
After ——_— from Vassar she had 
been abroad studying mathematics and 
political economy in Germany and France, 
and was on her way home on the steamer. 
There she met an intelligent wage-earning 
Englishwoman who was disgusted to find 
that a German man in the steerage— stu- 
pid to the last degree—would soon be 
able, in America, to help make laws for 
her, and that she could not vote even on 
municipal affairs as in England. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw was introduced “to 
wind us up.’”’ She said: ‘*We come to you 
as home-makers, as parents, as citizens, 
and tax-payers. Women followed men to 
the West, and endured great hardships to 
make this country what it is. Men love 
to have a home to come to and to go out 
from, and think women should be satis- 
fied always to stay at home, But women 
are homesick for acountry. If an Ameri- 
can woman marries a foreigner, she loses 
even the protection of her country.” 

Miss Anthony said: ‘This is the 17th 
Congress I have come to. Do give us the 
right to agitate this question by having 
10,000 copies of the report of the hearing 
printed.” 

Senator Mitchell: Last time you got 
them. 

Miss Anthony: Yes. Well I hope we 
shall not have to come for all time, I 
don’t expect to come again, but again I 
may come. 

A Senator: If you will permit me to 
suggest, get all the women to want the 
ballot; then they will soon get it. 

Miss Shaw: You are demanding of 
women what was never demanded of any 
class of men. ButI thank you. And we 
shall come again every two years. 

The Senator: I was only stating that as 
your strongest position. 

Senator Mitchell: I introduced the res- 
olution for equal suffrage. I am earnestly 
in favor of woman suffrage—have been 
for many years; and if I live you will get 
areport. I have been more instructed 
and interested by the magnificent speeches 
I have heard to-day than at any time in 
the Senate of the United States during 
the 21 years I have attended it. 


HOUSE HEARING. 
The hearing before the U. S. House Ju- 
diciary Committee was conducted by Mrs. 
Catt. She said in part: 


Last year we asked for the appointment 
of a Congressional Commission to investi- 
gate the working of equal suffrage in the 
enfranchised States. Our request was 
not granted. When Mahomet commanded 
the mountain to come to him, without 
avail, he decided to go to the mountain 
instead. We have therefore brought to- 
day testimony from the enfranchised 
States to you. Thespeakers who will ad- 
dress you are all from Colorado. The first 
is a young woman who was a voter when 
she came of age, and has never known 
anything else—Mrs, Katherine Cook, pres- 
ident of the Jane Jefferson Club. 

MRS. COOK’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs, Cook said in part: 

The voting women of Colorado use the 
ballot especially to protect their homes. 
Experience has shown that the Colorado 
woman studies the constitution, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the city charter, 
etc., more faithfully than the average man 
does, in order that she may be an informed 
voter and not a partisan one. There is 
hardly a law that does not affect the 
homes and the children, either directly or 
indirectly. 

MRS. CHURCHILL’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Isabella Churchill of Greeley said 
in part: 

It is hard to present the effect of equal 
suffrage upon the women of a State 
double the size of the Empire State, and 
where there is hardly a public question 
with which we are not identified. I will 
confess that I did not care for suffrage ten 
years ago when it was granted, but, hav- 
ing it, I am glad of it, and would not part 
with it. 

It is asked if woman suffrage would not 
“break up the party.’’ We have found 
that we get the best results by working 
inside the party that best represents our 
principles, and by stimulating its better 
element and trying to eliminate its bad 
one. Women’s participation has certainly 
raised the tone of parties. 

In the country towns the chief issue is 
‘‘wet ordry.”’ In Greeley, Longmont, etc., 
the question asked most eagerly after 
election is not whether the town has gone 
Republican or Democratic, but whether it 
has gone wet or dry. It is a pleasure to 
the country woman to get into the buggy 
and go with her husband to cast her vote. 
The women of the small towns are glad 
to cast their ballots for the best men and 
the best measures, 


ELLIS MEREDITH'S SPEECH, 
Ellis Meredith said: 


A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, The weakest point in legislation in 
the non-suffrage States has been the neg- 
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lect of the interests of women and chil- 
drev. In Colorado women have done 
their best to strengthen this link. 

Miss Meredith said that ten years ago 
there were in Colorado only two institu- 
tions for children, and went on to give the 
long list of improvements secured since 
then. This list has already been published 
jn the JOURNAL. 

A member of the Committee: We had 
a valued member of Congress unseated 
yesterday because of fraud—Mr. Shafroth 
of Denver. Did the ladies take part with 
their husbands in these frauds? 

Ellis Meredith: Very few women were 


implicated. The frauds were mostly in | 


the down-town wards of Denver, where 
few women live. 
MRS. BRADFORD'S ADDRESS, 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president of 
the Colorado State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, said: 

The character of a people must incorpo- 
rate itself in their political and govern- 
mental action. The greatest benefit to 
Colorado from equal suffrage has been 


from the character-building effect of re- | 


sponsibility upon women, 
When the ballot is granted to women, 


certain superficial results appear almost | 


immediately. One is the improvement of 
the polls. Everywhere outside of Colora- 


do, women opposed to equal suffrage say | 


to me, “You go to the polls!’’ and the 
tone in which they say ‘“‘polls” is amaz 
ing. They seem to think that there is 
one central polling - place for the whole 
city, and that all the good women have to 
go there between all the bad men, stand- 
ing in two rows and swearing constantly. 
You cannot vote outside your own pre- 
cinct. If you are a respectable person, 
you live in a respectable precinct, and the 
people whom you meet at the polls are 
your husband, sons, and neighbors, the 
men with whom you go down town on 
the street cars. [| have yet to have my 
first unpleasant experience at the polls, 

When any class is without the ballot, 
its wages tend to decline. In Colorado, 
women’s wages are going up and the num- 
ber of women who earn their living by 
sin is gradually decreasing. The police 
tell me there are three per cent. less of 
fallen women in Denver than a few years 
ago. If we have saved only one girl from 
going down to the shore of that scarlet 
sea that sobs and moans perpetually over 
lost souls, it is worth all the work of the 
suffragists. 

As to “‘influence’’ being better than a 
vote—our State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs had seven bills before the last Leg- 
islature; but there were sO many mem- 
bers of the Legislature who wanted to 
get their own bills endorsed by the wom- 
en that the Legislative Committee of our 
Feleration had to sit one day in every 
week to give hearings to them, as you are 
now giving a hearing to us. 


MRS. GRENFELL’S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Colora- 
do, said in part: 


This is a strange position fora Colorado 
woman to find herself in. It seems as 
strange to me as it would seem to my 
husband to come here and give reasons 
why men should have the ballot, 

It is said that women would not vote. 
Do all men appreciate the privilege? 
What is behind the municipal corruption 
of American cities? Is it not the indiffer- 
ence of a great mass of respectable men? 
The women in Colorado are not indiffer- 
ent. A few years ago, wishing to know 
if the charge was true, we had the vote 
counted, It was found that women voted 
as generally as men. From 35 to 48 per 
cent. of the total vote was cast by the 
women. In Colorado there are more men 
than women, and in some counties a great 
many more. 

Outside the enfranchised States, there 
is considered something wrong or unnatu- 
ral about a womac’s being interested in and 
conversant with politics, Politics means 
not a ‘*machine,’’ but a way of doing 
things. Home is and must always be a 
woman’s most vital interest. She must 
use her vote to bring about the best con- 
‘ditions for her sons and daughters, What 
is more womanly? 

I have three times ‘trun for office,’’ and 
the campaigns have taken me to every 


mining counties. 
treated with more courtesy in any of the 
States where it is thought chivalrous to 
exclude women from a vote, I cannot 
imagine it. The men treated me just as 
kindly as in my home or in my school 
work, Equal suffrage does not destroy 
Chivalry. But, if you give us justice, it 
will be much more than chivalry ever was. 

The election frauds that have been re- 
ferred to were almost wholly confined to 
Denver, and to the worst precincts of 
Denver, Does that prove woman suffrage 
afailure? Ihave heard of election frauds 
in Philadelphia and New York. We have 
in Colorado tens of thousands of women 
voters. We have indictments out against 
many men for illegal voting; but after 
Much searching, only one woman was 
found who had been guilty of it, during 
ten years—up to the time of this last oc- 
currence, We have in our State peniten- 
tiary 600 men and only five women. This 
shows that the bailot has not injured 
women’s character, whatever else it may 
have done. 

Lincoln said that this Republic could 
hot continue to exist half slave and half 
free. The same is true of women. You 
have before you problems hard to solve, 
and I believe the time will come when 
you will be glad to have the help in solv- 
ing them of the American woman, whose 
main interest always has been and al- 


EX-GOV. ADAMS'S SPEECH. 
Hon. Alva Adams, twice Governor of 
Colorado, said in part: 


When woman suffrage was presented to 
the voters of Colorado, I did not receive 
it with any enthusiasm. I was filled with 
the usual prejudices. But it was pre- 
sented, and I saw that it was a question 
of right, not of what women would do 
with the ballot after they got it. My vote 
is my right, and it is nobody’s business 
|howIl use it. But on the ground of expe- 
| diency I believe the case for woman suf- 
| frage is still stronger. Woman’s ballot is 
| @ protecting influence thrown around the 
| children; that is where her influence is 
strong. 

Ex Gov, Adams repeated the facts and 
statistics that he had presented before 
the Convention. These have already been 
published in the JouRNAL. 

A member of the Committee: What do 
you say of Miss McCracken’s article in 
the Outlook? 

Ex Gov. Adams: Well, I should call it 
infamous. It’ was based upon no facts. 
No respectable woman in Colorado would 
have told her any such thing—especially 
in regard to women’s charity and philan- 
| thropy being puisoned by interested mo- 
| tives and carried on in order to get votes. 
There are tens of thousands of honest and 
| virtuous women in Colorado, and not a 

hundred of them would indorse anything 
of the kind that she has said in her article. 
I have lived in Colorado from boyhood; I 
did not go out there with a lunch-basket 
anda return ticket. I know personally 
thousands of women voters, and I never 
knew one woman who was made a less 
gvod housekeeper by having the ballot, 
or one who was injured in character, 

A member of the Committee: Then you 
think Mrs. Slocum’s article in the Outlook 
| Was conservative? 

Ex-Gov. Adams: I think it was not 
strong enough, We need a 16th Amend- 
ment more than we needed the 14th, 
Justice demands it; and justice never 
harmed a man and never harmed a nation. 





MRS, CATT’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs. Catt closed the hearing. She said 
in part: 

Woman suffrage in Colorado was first 
given by legislative enactment, ratified by 
@ popular referendum. This was done 
under a peculiar clause in tue State con- 
stitution, which authorized the granting 
of the ballot to women in that way. On 
this referendum in 1893 it was carried by 
6,000 majority. Last year a constitution- 
al amendment, dealing with the qualifica- 
tions of voters, and incorporating woman 
suffrage in the constitution, was submit- 
ted to the voters of Colorado, men and 
women, and was carried by a majority of 
85,000. 

Mrs, Catt urged the committee to re- 
port in favor of submittlng a woman suf- 
frage amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution to the Legislatures. She laid stress 
upon the hardship of requiring the wom- 
en in each different State to go down on 
their knees to the most illiterate and de- 
praved men to secure this right, and said: 
‘The more ignorant a man is, the more 
sure he is that a woman does not know 
enough to vote; and the more evil he is, 
the more certain he is that her character 
cannot stand the strain of politics,”’ 

(To be continued.) 








TWO WORKINGS OF A BAD LAW. 

It bas been aptly said that some of the 
laws relating to women are relics of bar- 
barism. They would not remain on the 
statute books a day, were it not that the 
average man is so much better than these 
laws that to him they are a dead letter. 
They should be repealed, nevertheless. 
The occasional man—the brute, the bully, 
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| vantage, every time. 


the cold-blooded piece of selfishness— will 
take the last jot and tittle of the law’s ad- 
I give two illustra- 
tions of how the unfair law prevalent in 


| most States works,—that giving the sole 





{ 
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Ways will be in her home, and in the pre- ' 


8ervation of the best things in society. 


ownership of the child to the father,— 


| when an utterl rupulo an choos- 
county in Colorado, both farming and | a ee 
If a woman could be | 


es to take his full rights (?) under it. 
These cases are absolutely true ones, save 
that fictitious names are given. 

The first may seem to hark a long way 
back, as it occurred in the Civil War of 
uncivil memory. But if we had a war 
to-morrow, and men were badly needed, 
this same thing could occur again. 

Mary Wilson, a bright, amiable, and ac- 
complished young woman, married James 
Head in the 1840’s. She found she had 
married an embodied lump of selfishness, 
a cold-blooded man who would have 
coined his wife’s heart-blood into money 
if he could, and who considered her but a 
slave to enhance his income by her toil. 
She made the best of it. While he was as 
unpopular as a man well could be, his pa- 
tient, much-enduring wife had the full 
respect of the community. Children were 
born to them, the two oldest of whom 
were boys, both fine-looking lads, uncom- 
monly tall and forward for their age. The 
war came. Again and again came calls 
for men. A draft was instituted. One of 
the drafted men offered James Head $300 
if he would send his oldest boy in his 
place. The boy lacked a month or two of 
being fifteen, but looked older. The un- 
natural father closed with the offer. 
Eighteen was the legal age of enlist- 





ment, but recruiting officers were not 
over-scrupulous in war times, and the 
poor boy, torn from his almost frantic 
mother’s embrace, was hurried away. A 
little later he was killed. 

Again another draft was ordered, and 
again a neighbor of James Head’s was 
taken. The second son, a warm-hearted 
“mother’s boy,’’ was now just past fif- 
teen, for the sons had been close together. 
Again James Head sold his own flesh and 


blood for a few hundred dollars, aud sent | 


him into the army. “God help me!” 
screamed the unhappy mother, as they 
took her boy from her. ‘‘John was sold 
to his death; must Willie be murdered 
also?”’ 

They marched him away from the old 
pine woods he would see no more, from 
his weeping mother avd tearful little sis- 
ter. Down in the Southland he pined un- 
til so ill he had to be sent to the hospital. 
Nostalgia, the army surgeon called it, or 
homesickness in an excessive degree. And 
of homesickness he died, lacking three 
days of being fifteen years and three 
months old. His death brought an an- 
guish so bitter that never again did the 
poor mother know a happy day. Though 
she lived some years, her life was short- 
ened by her ceaseless grief. 

Yet the law gave this unnatural fatber 
the right to send his minor sons into the 
army, in spite of their mother’s protests, 
They were his children. She had no 
rights in them. 

Another instance, Elsie Dean, as tens 
of thousands of otber girls have done, 
married a man her parents disliked. Her 
father said some furious things, ungra- 
cious and bitter remarks that had far bet- 
ter not have been made, that stung Thom- 
as Wall, the girl’s husband, into a white 
heat of passion. The men never became 
friendly. ‘The petted girl found her mar- 
ried life a stern reality. There was every 
year a new baby at their home. When 
the oldest child was but eleven, the ninth 
baby was laid in its mother’s arms. Alas, 
she had given her life for it. When it 
was evident she must die, her husband al- 
lowed her single sister to come and see 
her, but not her parents. The dying wife 
gave the baby to her sister. Then, over 
and over, poor Elsie begged and pleaded 
with her husband to allow her parents to 
see the children, and to help look after 
them. When she could no longer speak, 
she still made signs, pleading for this. 

Thomas Wall was a poor man. His 
wife’s people were well-to-do. They of- 
fered at once to take all nine of poor 
Elsie’s children, and keep them together 
in their own good home, They not only 
offered this, but they begged for the priv- 
ilege. It was Thomas Wall’s innings 
now. He threw back in the almost crazed 
father’s teeth the hateful things he had 
said when Elsie married. He openly 
gloated over the fact that he could strike 
them a blow now that would be a vital 
one. He taunted them that the sister 
could not so much as keep the baby given 
her. The child was his by law, and not 
the mother’s, He told them he would 
give every child away, scatter the nine 
children to the four winds, but they 
should not have one. And he kept his 
word. He gave three of the children 
away under assumed names, so that the 
grandparents could not trace them, and 
let them go to rank strangers in other 
States. Not a child did they get. The 
law did not recognize that his wife had a 
joint guardianship with him. Even her 
death bed bequest had no legal force. 
This happened in one of our most progres- 
sive States, in the year 1898. 

It is the bad man that needs to feel the 
strong hand of the law. Amend the laws, 
so as to hold this class of men in check, 
and not to increase this license. 

Lora S, LA MANCE, 

Pineville, Mo. 





UNLUCKY FLORIDA CHILDREN. 


New YorkK City, MARCH 12, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

My attention has lately been drawn to a 
bill introduced into the U. S, Senate by 
Mr. Mallory, U. 8S. Senator from Florida, 
providing for schools to be erected and 
maintained on a naval reservation near 
Pensacola, by the Secretary of the Navy. 
About five hundred children would be 
provided for, at a cost of only $9,000 the 
first year, and $5,000 each succeeding 
year. These sums bear a very small pro- 
portion to the total expenditure planned 
for the new navy. 

The laws of Florida require school chil- 
dren to reside in the district of the State 
public school which they attend. Of 
course, Florida can form no school dis- 
trict upon Federal property, so that five 
hundred children are without public 
school privileges because their parents 
live on property belonging to the Govern- 
ment of these enlightened United States 
of America. 

Will you call attention to this anomaly 
in the columns of your influential Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and urge all women to 





whom the plight of these children appeals, 
to write both to the members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs, and to 
Hon. Wm. H. Moody, Secretary of the 
Navy, urging upon the members of the 
committee an immediate favorable report 
on the bill, aod upon Mr. Moody his 
formal approval of it as soon as submitted 
to him? 

If every State branch would also urge 
its members and friends to write to their 
U. 8. Senators urging them to vote favor- 
ably upon the bill when submitted to the 
Senate, a great deal of good might be 
done 

The bill represents the interests of a 
non-voting part of the population, who 
are doomed to continued illiteracy and 
social inefficiency, unless this bill, after 
having been introduced these past many 
years, shal! at last prevail. 

As this is to be a short session of Con- 
gress—ap adjournment to be had probably 
in May—I beg for early action in ‘this 
matter. A SUBSCRIBER, 

[Senate Committee on Naval Affairs: 
Senators Eugene Hale, George C. Perkins, 
Thomas C. Platt, Boies Penrose, Jacob H. 
Gallinger, Julias ©. Burrows, Benjamin 
R. Tillman, Thomas S. Martin, Samuel D. 
McEnery, Joseph C. 8. Blackburn. Ad- 
dress of all is U. S. Senate, Washington, 
D. C.]} 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Animal Rescue League will give 
the last of its series of receptions at 51 
Carver St., Boston, on Monday next from 
38toi P.M. Mrs, William Endicott, Jr., 
Mrs. Charles Fiske, Jr., Miss Estelle H. 
Kimball and Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot have 
had charge of the teas. Sometimes 200 
persons have attended a single reception. 
Tho League has been given a valuable 
white ostrich feather fan by Mrs. C. G. 
McCawley of Winchester, with the request 
that it be sold by votes for the most pop- 
ular actress. The fan is now on exhibi- 
tion in the window of Shreve, Crump & 
Low, and votes are being received. The 
annual report for 1904, just out, contains 
fine illustrations of the League’s new 
quarters, and many incidents concerning 
the work. 








TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN 8 JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 











WHEN JOURNEYING WEST 


Consult copy of ‘‘Westbound,”’ issued 
by A. S, Hanson, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Boston. It gives detailed schedules and 
train service via New York Central Lines 
—the standard highway of travel to the 
St. Louis Exposition. 


Last Week of Sale 
MR, & MRS. T. E. M, WHITE 


OF NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 











will close their Exhibition and Sale of 


Transparencies and Photographs 


OF 


WHITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


At 201 Clarendon St., Boston, 
(OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH) 


the last of this month. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 








LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (coilaborator 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cv.), who has recently re- 
turned from .Russia. ture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 9% Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Dept. 


Ideal 
in the exclusiveness and quiet 
of the waiting, fitting and show 
rooms. Imported Cloths of the 
latest vogue to select from. 

Measurements taken under the 
personal supervision of Mr, E, C. 
Leonard, All suits and outside 
garments made in our own work- 
rooms on the premises, 


models now on view. 


Spring 





Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A, M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














BERLIN ni te 


International Woman Suffrage Convention 


Special party for delegates and friends, with 
a delightful and comprehensive European tour. 
Party will sail June 4. Due in New York Jul 
21. All expenses, $295. For itinerary and ref- 
erences sendto MRS. M. D. FRAZAR, 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Business established in 1889, 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boreron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


.f HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Evitons: { ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - 25 
Six Months 1.25 
Per Annum 2.50 


Singlecopies - - - -  ~ 065 


8S: mple copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





The best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.’’—<« lara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary 4A. 
JAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
fuformation + wo, what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It fs 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the WomMAn’s Jour. 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ape Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Avice Stonz BLackwELt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
Journat Office, 3 Park 8t., Boston. Mass, 
Trice, pcstpaid, 50 cents. 
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JAPANESE LYRIC. 
BY YONE NOGUCHI. 
My little bird, 
My bird born in my Mother's tears, 
She flies, stretching her wings so, 
And from under her wings she drops my 
Mother’s message: 
“Come home, Beloved!” 


Running out from my Mother's bosom, 

My little river, 

She suddenly stopped her song, 

And, looking up to the sun, 

She in her ripples flashed my Mother's 
message : 

“Come home, Beloved!” 


My roses, 
My little roses grow in my Mother's breath. 
They are sad to-day, 
Casting their faces down ; 
In their petals I read my Mother's message, 
“Come home, Beloved!"’ 

—National Magazine. 


SPRING AND MY LADY. 
BY ETHEL M. KELLEY. 
It is the Spring, my heart’s full flood once 
more 
Surges to her, as seeks the sea its shore. 
The skies that are her eyes smile back at me 
And oh! her smile is sunlight on the sea. 
It is the Spring! 





It is the Spring, the fragrance of her breath 

Adown my heart’s glad garden wandereth, 

And soft amid the bloom I feel it stir 

The passion-flowers that are my love for her. 
It is the Spring! 


It is the Spring, the lute that is her voice 
Thrills thro’ the land, and bids the earth re- 
joice ; 
The unchained rills in new-gained freedom 
leap, 
My heart comes caroling from out its sleep— 
It is the Spring! 


It is the Spring, and all the Spring is mine, 

And of our love a complement and sign; 

Where’er she walks the moted sunbeams 
dance, 

And heart’s-ease springs wherever falls her 
glance, 


It is the Spring! —The Era. 





“TO-MORROW OF TO-DAY.’, 


BY W. D. N. 





“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,”’— 
MATT. 7: 34. : 
Some of us never seem to learn 
To take our troubles as they come, 
To meet each worry in its turn— 
We look ahead and borrow some. 
Just when the rose is ruddiest 
We grieve because it will not stay— 
Our hands upon the thorns are pressed ; 
We wake to-morrow of to-day. 


Some people—that is, you and [— 
Hush half the laughter on their lips, 

Send it a-acurry with a sigh; 
Or stales the wine another sips, 

By brooding on some fancied grief 
That may await us on the way. 

To his own gladness each plays thief — 
He makes to-morrow of to-day. 


We trade the gold of one day’s joy 
For dross of doubt and discontent— 
We dull the fine gold with alloy 
Of baser metals, meanly blent. 
And yet to-morrow never shows 
A dawn so dark or noon 80 gray 
As drawn by one whose borrowed woes 
Have made to-morrow of to-day. 


‘Tis best to think each day is made 
With all the goodness it shall hold, 
With all the sunshine and the shade, 
And some small sorrow to enfold ; 
Then wafted from the Master’s hand, 
W here all of the to-morrows stay— 
But still we cannot understand; 
We make to-morrow of to-day. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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Stand to Your Guns. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


**Oh, how mad I am!”’ said pretty Mol- 
lie Hunter, as she threw off her hat on to 
one chair and her gloves ou another. 

**Do you bite?” said the old captain, her 
father, looking up from his paper. 

“TI could, daddy, if the customs of soci 
ety allowed it. I think it would give me 
acute satisfaction to bite Dora Howe's 
neat little head right off!’’ 

‘‘Mary! Mary!’’ remonstrated the deli- 
cate mother from her sofa, where she lay 
wrapped in her white shaw], like a chrys- 
alis waiting its resurrection, quite as help- 
less, and more hopeful. 

‘Well, mamma, just listen: The Satur- 
day Club met at Dora’s last week, and dis- 
cussed the question of Miss Maynard’s 
coming here to give a course of cooking 
lectures. Wecan’t afford to do it alone; 
and, as I told you when I came home, we 
thought we would try and get subscrip- 
tions from outside people who would like 
to give the tickets away to poor girls so 
that they could learn. We made out alist 
of people to apply to, and among the rest 
some one suggested Miss Hackett. You 

know she’s awfully rich, and awfully 
stingy, too; and Mary Adams, who always 
speaks right out, said: ‘You needn’t ask 


her, she won't give us a cent!’ and almost 
every girl said directly, ‘That’sso!’ Iam 
pretty sure Dora said it, too; but, at any 
rate, she went Monday—that’s yesterday 
—and asked Miss Hackett if she would 
subscribe to the project, and she refused, 
I suppose. Perhaps she didn’t; but any- 
way, Dora told her that we all said she 
wouldn’t give a thing, but that she her- 
self thought she would. I suppose, now 
I think of it, she must have given some- 
thing, and then Dora toid her that to cur- 
ry favor with her. But Miss Hackett was 
angry. I don’t blame her. She’s been 
very good, in her way, to the club; she 
lent us her great Megaloscope when we 
were studying Grecian art, and she has al- 
ways let us use her library for reference. 
I suppose that’s over; but that isn’t the 
worst of it. She bas sent me a note, ask- 
ing me to come and see her this afternoon, 
Now she has been particularly civil to me, 
and I’m dreadfully afraid she’s going to 
ask me if we did say that; and how to get 
out of it I don’t know.” 

‘But you said it, Molly?’’ asked Cap- 
tain Hunter. 

“Yes, indeed, we all said it.’’ 

**Then why not say so?”’ 

“Oh, daddy! tell of the girls?” 

‘Not at all; but tell of yourself. When 
I was in the army, Moll, before I lost this 
plaguey leg and had my sword hand cut 
in two, we had, of course, plenty of raw 
recruits, who had never smelt powder; 
and I tell you it went hard with them. 

“The first charge the enemy made was 
a sbock to those peaceful citizens, who 
had never faced fire, and their impulse 
wastoturnaidrun. Some of ’em did it, 
and some of ’em didn’t; but old Jones, 
who was our general then, had no patience 
with them. Just as soon as the artillery 
opened on us, he began to watch with his 
field glass, and if he saw one skulker, 
down he swept on to the field like a thun- 
derbolt, before his staff guessed what he 
was about, and rode up and down the 
ranks, flashing his sword about his head 
and yelling: ‘Stand to your guns, men! 
stand to your guns!’ with a volley of 
oaths sharp and fast as hail, and about as 
stinging. It was astonishing to see them 
rally. More than once he turned the day 
that way, and saved us. 

“I have often laughed to myself think- 
ing of a speech he made just before the 
worst fight our wing ever meddled with. 
We were ready to move, waiting for the 
signal, when he rode up in front of us and 
roared: 

‘**I’ve got one word for ye, boys, and 
that is, stand to your guns! That’s the 
whole duty of mao; and if I catch any fel- 
low skulking, I'll kick him into eternity 
quicker ’n a shot!’ 

“They didn’t skulk that day, I tell you 
Moll. We took a battery and chased the 
rebs back to their lines with a good will; 
but old Jones’s general order always 
buzzed in my head after that. 

‘It means a good deal in peace, as well 
as war, to stand to your guns, child; and 
here you've got to face fire after your own 
fashion; don’t skulk!’’ 

“Fight the good fight of faith,’’ whis- 
pered the pale little mother, not so low 
but that Molly heard it, and it sent a quick 
color to the fresh young face, and a light 
to her dark eye. 

Not very long before this, Molly had 
publicly been received as ‘‘Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto her life’s 
end.’’ And here was his first battle; 
would she stand to her guns or not? 

She went to her room after dinner, and 
dressed for her call on Miss Hackett with 
a thrill of ardent courage at her heart; 
but as she neared the door of the house 
her bravery failed her a little, her heart 
sank, and she felt that to fight she needed 
other strength than her own; but she did 
all she could in her own might, and trust- 
ed the rest to that Secret Helper who 
never fails the honest intent and the true 
heart; and when Miss Hackett sailed into 
her lofty parlor, stately in trailing robes 
of silk and velvet, her stern, handsome 
face colder and sterner than ever, Mollie 
Hunter rose and met her with modest 
grace, quite undaunted. 

“I sent for you, Miss Hunter,” said Miss 
Hackett, as soon as they both sat down, 
“to ask if your Saturday Club did one and 
all refuse to ask me for a contribution, on 
the ground that I would certainly refuse 
the request?”’ 

Mollle looked straight at her questioner 
and said, calmly: 

“T cannot answer your question, Miss 
Hackett, as regards my friends.”’ 

**Well, then, can you answer it for your- 
self?’ said the lady, coldly. ‘Did you 
say it would be no use to ask me?”’ 

**Yes, ma’am, I did,’’ said Mollie, color- 
ing to ber hair, but looking back into 
Miss Hackett’s piercing eyes with open- 
ness and composure. 

“Why did you say it?’ said Miss 
Hackett. “I thought I had been both 
kind and liberal to the Saturday Club.” 

“So you have, Miss Hackett,’’ said Mol- 
lie, with trembling lips; ‘and I’m awful- 
ly ashamed to think I ever ag—ever said 





such a thing. I don't even know why I 
did.”’ 

A little gleam of amusement lit Miss 
Hackett’s cool gray eye. Mollie had al- 
most said, “ever agreed with the rest,’’ 
and her loyalty stepped in to prevent the 
betrayal, but not quite in time. 

“Then you did not make the first re- 
mark that was made?”’ 

Mollie colored again, hotly. ‘I'd rather 
not say any more than I have said, Miss 
Hackett. I am very sorry that I spoke of 
you asI did. I had nd reason, except—”’ 
and the girl stopped at the rude thing she 
had almost uttered in her desire to be 
honest. 

‘*Except that everybody says so!’’ Miss 
Hackett went on, bitterly; ‘‘and that what 
everybody says must be true—a statement 
false in itself as any lie ever uttered. 
Mary Hunter, you are an honest, brave 
girl. Not one of your companions has 
owned the truth as you have. I am a 
very lonely woman, and I took a real in- 
terest in the group of girls who make up 
your Saturday Club. I thought I had 
found an object for my life. I hoped to 
gather them about me, learn to love them 
and teach them to love me, while I helped 
forward their lives in such ways as I 
could. You don’t know, because you 
cannot,—standing in my solitary place,— 
how cruelly it hurt me when Miss Howe 
reported this unanimous opinion of me. 
Understand, Mary, she lowered herself in 
my opinion more than her comrades, for a 
woman who will report the unkind words 
of others is always ready to say such 
words herself, and is of a low nature nec- 
essarily; but I grieved to think you all so 
hastily took up an evil opinion of another. 
I have had them all here, each unknown 
to the other, and you aloue have been 
honest. I am glad there is one among 
you who can be.”’ 

“Oh, Miss Hackett!’ burst in Molly, 
“don’t! 1 think they were scared; they 
wouldn’t lie, I know.”’ 

Miss Hackett passed her hand caress- 
ingly over Mary’s bent bead, and her face 
softened. 

“True and generous both!’’ she said, 
under her breath. ‘Well, Molly, we 
won’t be too hard on them, but Dora 
Howe even you cannot excuse,”’ 

Mollie did not try to, and Miss Hackett 
went on: 

‘After this we will be good friends, 
dear. Come as often as you can, and try 
to find out for yourself if 1 am so narrow 
and penurious as the club thought me.”’ 

Such a kind, bright smile followed the 
words that Molly could not help throwing 
her arms about Miss Hackett’s neck and 
kissing her, wondering why her friend’s 
eyes filled and overflowed with tears as 
she gave her the kiss with her good-by. 
She went home glowing and happy. 

**Well, Moll,’’ asked the captain, as she 
danced in. ‘‘We have met the enemy, and 
she is ours, eh?”’ 

‘*Yes, daddy, I managed to stand to my 
guns this time, but I can tell you I was 
quite scared enough to run away.”’ 

“Courage is the coward’s virtue, and 
only the brave man’s accident, Molly. A 
brute can stand fire from mere bodily 
dullness, but the hero is afraid and does 
not run away.”’ 

Mollie laughed. To her the day was 
not notable. She did not chronicle it as 
an era, or know its import; but, years 
after, she looked back on the steady, gen- 
erous friendship of Miss Hackett, which 
had broadened and brightened her life in 
all that time, and thanked God and her 
father that she had been taught and 
helped to stand to her guns. 





ANOTHER WOMAN PATENT LAWYER. 
IruHaca, N. Y., Marcu 10, 1904, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I was much interested in the article, 
‘‘A Woman Lawyer Wins,”’ in your issue 
of recent date, and, while I am pleased at 
the success of Miss King, I shall not de- 
tract from her professional ability if I, in 
justice to a sister in the law, correct a 
mistake. You quote from the Chicago 
Tribune, which, among other things, says: 
‘*‘Miss Florence H. King, only woman pa- 
tent lawyer -in this country, fought her 
fight single- handed and alone, before 
Judge Koblsaat in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Chicago, and on her oral 
argument won a verdict against a $5,000,- 
000 company, and secured an injunction 
so binding that no one but Mrs. Mertle M. 
Rogers can manufacture, sell, or use the 
Rogers patents.’’ 

The Chicago Tribune cannot have read 
the New York papers, or even inquired of 
Miss King, or it would not have made the 
assertion that she was the only woman 
patent lawyer in this country. 

The Leslie Weekly, Sept. 16, 1899, has 
an article which begins: ‘‘The patent 
commissioners at Washington recently lis- 
tened to an appeal which was made by a 
patent-lawyer who was a woman. She 
was Miss Edith J. Griswold of New York 
City.’’ 

Miss Griswold has 





Like Miss King, 





worked her way alone up the profes- 
sional ladder, round by round. Miss 
Griswold is of good New England stock, 
and Windsor, Conn., claims her as its 
daughter. Her mother died when she 
was two years old. At nine years of age 
she went to live with an aunt in New 
York City, and there attended public 
school for the first time. At sixt-en she 
graduated from the grammar school, and 
immediately entered the Normal College. 
She found mathematics easy, and the 
course in electricity fascinating. After 
graduating, she entered a schoo! purport- 
ing to teach girls civil engineering. Dur- 
ing its short life, Miss Griswold learned 
the use of drawing instruments for me- 
chanical draftwork, and became familiar 
with patent-office drawings. This work 
suited ber, and after the school closed she 
practised at home, and soon secured work 
from several patent lawyers, working at 
home, and later down town in her own 
office. Her name as attorney appears on 
some specifications which she prepared 
and filed in the patent office in 1887. 
Later she took a position as head clerk 
in a patent attorney’s office, which led to 
her fitting herself not only as a patent 
lawyer but as a patent expert. In 1897 
she opened an office in the St. Paul Build- 
ing as a solicitor of patents, and in 1898 
she was admitted to the New York bar, 
and later to the United States Circuit 
Court. She writes her own specifications 
and claims for patents. Her little book 
on copyright and trademark has reached 
Japan, and when the Japanese Commis- 
sioner of Patents was in this country, he 
made her a visit. 

Miss Griswold was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Women Lawyers’ Club of 
Manhattan, and she is on the Legislative 
Committee of the New York Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

Miss Griswold has met with large suc- 
cess in her profession, and her brothers 
in the law consult her as an expert on 
patents. 

C, ANNETTE FiskE MERENESS. 





WINTER IN SANTA BABBAR.A 

A private letter from a woman who has 
been wintering in California says: 

“T have now been a week at Santa Bar- 
bara; long enough to decide that in beauty 
of situation and pleasantness it is very su- 
perior to both Riverside and Pasadena. 
The latter is becoming a suburb of Los 
Angeles. Certainly the situation of Santa 
Barbara, a sloping plain, with the sea on 
the south and the mountains on the other 
three sides, is exceptionally fine. Then 
it is a place of residences, not of business. 
It has grown slowly as a winter resort, 
and has only the commerce necessary for 
its own supply. It is certainly most at- 
tractive. 

“I wish you all could have taken 
the walk that my friend and I took this 
morning over the Mission Hill, The old 
Santa Barbara Mission is situated on ris- 
ing ground just at the foot of the moun- 
tains. The Catholic Church then, as now, 
had the gift of choosing the finest points 
for its settlement. The old arcaded 
church with two low towers is a pictur- 
esque structure, especially when seen with 
its soft yellow stone and red tiled roofs 
among the olive and eucalyptus trees at a 
little distance. On the slopes of the hill, 
in its neighborhood, is growing up one of 
the loveliest quarters of the town. 

“Long avenues with charming houses 
stand in large grounds. The buildings 
are almost all low, of one and two stories, 
covering a good deal of space, with large 
windows, long verandahs, arched loggias 
—Southern residences, suggesting open 
sunny out-door life. But the grounds are 
the most delightful part of each place. 
They have lovely views of the mountain 
ranges on the north, and the broad plain, 
with Santa Barbara buried in foliage and 
the blue ocean in the distance. As you 
walk along, the mountain ranges and 
peaks vary constantly, and the vallies and 
heights of the undulating plain make an 
ever-changing foreground. 

“The wealth of vegetation is simply 
wonderful. The endless variety of fiower- 
ing shrubs, the masses of blossom, the 
graceful trees vf unknown species in such 
endless diversity of grouping and con- 
trasts, are wonderful and delightful. 
Clumps of geranium in flower run up to 
and over the eaves. Great arches of pas- 
sion fiowers, hedges of roses, rivers of 
brilliant flowers—begonias, bougainvil- 
leas, etc., etc.,—pour over the verandahs 
and down from the walls in wreaths and 
masses. These make the gardens as won- 
derful as Aladdin’s garden of jewels. 

“You stroll along, stopping to admire a 
wonderful view, or to exclaim at some 
marvellous display of brilliant color or 
some charming group of unfamiliar trees, 
or the old olives with their twisted trunks 
and soft gray foliage, or the evergreens 
rising amid lighter shade of trees also 
evergreen, but with ordinary foliage, un- 
like the pines and firs that we usually 





mean by that term. Amidst this wealth 


of leafage the birds are singing —linnets, 
mocking-birds, blue-birds, black birds, 
brown birds, humming-birds darting in 
and out. The birds sing all day long, and 
are so abundant that it seems like spring. 
But they never have to go away in winter, 
so there is never the silence that comes in 
the fall with us. It is the first place we 
have found in California with really at- 
tractive walks. For California is not a 
walking country. To see it in perfection 
you must ride on horseback. This was 
the old Spanish way of travelling, and the 
hills are full of bridle paths and trails, 
There is a great deal of riding, aud to see 
the parties of two or three or a dozen set- 
ting off for a morning canter over the 
long up and down roads and into the hills, 
excites the envy of those who cannot take 
part in such expeditions. 

“The climate is very curious. It is 
summer and winter at once. The sun- 
shine is brilliant; the sky cloudless; you 
sit in your room with the rays pouring in, 
and you feel as though you were ina 
greenhouse. Then you go out into the 
street, into this same brilliant sunshine 
that strikes on you winter and summer, 
but creeping through it comes such a cold 
air that you remember there is snow 
among the mountains, If you cross to 
the shaded side of the street, the cold air 
has the upper hand and you button up 
your coat. The people warn you never to 
sit in the shade, but always in the sun, 
and never to throw off your wrap when 
you are warm, And in this warm sun- 
light you see the people heavily dressed, 
with cloth cloaks and often with furs. 

‘California is a land of contradictions— 
barren and fertile, arid and with luxuriant 
vegetation, hot and cold, powerful sun- 
shine and treacherous chill. You must 
know it and learn how to take it. But it 
is certainly lovely to be able day after day 
to turn out of doors every morning and 
spend hours in rambling in the open air 
without fear of rain or snow, with dry 
sidewalks, hard roads, and all the sights 
aud sounds of summer, and to watch the 
people making their gardens iv February. 
I myself keep well, though I have taken 
one or two slight colds. But my com- 
pavion has the worst cold she ever had in 
her life, and is very slow in getting over 
it. Yet there is a great deal of beauty 
and of novelty after making all deduc- 
tions, and I wish I could give invalids the 
benefit of the sunshine and beauty of a 
Southern California winter.’’ 


—— 


ENGLAND'S FIRST WOMAN MINISTER. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe writes us 
from Wales: ‘You have long had the 
advantage in America of women admitted 
to your pulpits. In England, however, 
the appointment of a lady to the ministry, 
even in the freest denomination, is en- 
tirely unprecedented; and I think the en- 
closed account of the recent election of 
Miss von Petzold to the Unitarian Free 
Church in Leicester will have consider- 
able interest to your readers.”’ 

The clipping enclosed is from the Ox- 
ford Chronicle. It says in part: 


“To Miss Gertrud von Petzold, M. A., 
of Manchester College, Oxford, has fallen 
the honor of becoming, as the pastor of 
the Unitarian Free Church, Marlborough 
Road, Leicester—an appointment which 
she has just accepted—the first lady min- 
ister in this country. Miss Petzold, who 
is 28 years of age, is of striking appear- 
ance and charming manner, A native of 
Thorn, West Prussia, she is of noble de- 
scent on both sides, her mother being a 
von Wedelslaedt and her father a captain 
in the Prussian army. 

‘In an interview last evening with a 
representative of the Chronicle, Miss 
Petzold said she obtained her early educa- 
tion from a governess in conjunction with 
her two elder sisters. At 14 she was sent 
to a high-class school at Stettin. There, 
after four years’ study, she passed the 
Higher Government Teachers’ Examina- 
tion, which was at that time the only ex- 
amination open to girls in Germany. Hav- 
ing thus finished a fairly severe course of 
studies, she awoke to the consciousness 
that this after all was only a slight start 
on the road to knowledge, and it became 
her burning desire to enter on an aca- 
demic career. This, however, was stil! 
closed to German girls, and she therefore 
decided to come to England to realize her 
wish. For two years Miss Petzold de- 
voted herself to the study of English, 
Latin, Greek and mathematics. She 
passed the Scotch University Preliminary 
at the University of St. Andrews in 1897, 
studying there for two years, and for two 
more at the University of Edinburgh, 
where in 1901 she obtained the M. A. de- 
gree, classical honors. Since then she 
has studied theology at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and will complete her three 
years’ course this summer. She has also 
attended philosophical and theological 
lectures at the University of Berlin. 

‘In reply to a question as to her preach- 
ing experiences, Miss Petzold said she had 
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occupied the pulpit in Unitarian churches 
jn various parts of the country, including 
Hope Street Church, Liverpool, and St. 
Mark’s, Edinburgh. Judging by the 
large congregations, her efforts had been 
attended with success. 

“*What led to your appointment at 
‘Leicester?’ 

«J conducted the services at the Free 
Christian Church in Leicester for two 
Sundays this term, after which I received 
a unanimous invitation from the congre- 
gation to become their pastor. I hope to 
commence my ministry in September, and 
from that time on the whole charge of the 
church will rest with me, baptiams, mar- 
riages, etc.’ 

‘“*What impressions have you formed 
of Oxford?’ 

‘«*My stay in Oxford has been very in- 
teresting and pleasant. Although I have 
been the only lady student at Manchester 
College, I have met with invariable court- 
esy from my fellow students, and a true 
spirit of bonne camaraderie, I have also, 
outside my own college, experienced a 
great deal of kind interest and sympathy 
with my aims,’ 

** ‘What led you to turn your thoughts 
to the ministry?’ 

“*] was brought up in the orthodox 
Lutheran faith, but as I grew up I became 
more and more dissatisfied with it, and, 
having learned to doubt the historical ac- 
curacy of many of the Biblical records, it 
became henceforth the determining aim 
of my life to study and search for myself 
the truths of religion. I have since 
studied the Bible both at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and at Berlin, on strictly 
modern scientific lines. Though I am 
only too conscious of my own incomplete 
theological scholarship, still I feel very 
much in earnest about it, and cannot think 
of a more noble and beautiful life-work 
than to bring to others the light and life 
which I have found iu the course of my 
studies.’ 

‘‘Asked for her views on the words of 
St. Paul, ‘Let your women keep silence 
in the churckes, for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak,’ and that ‘it is a 
shame for women to speak in the church,’ 
Miss Petzold said: ‘Very likely those 
words are a Jate insertion. The modern 
theological standpoint does not take all 
these things literally. Even the Anglican 
Church takes a different view to that 
which was taken in old times. What St. 
Paul meant was that women used to chat- 
ter in church and hold an informal sort 
of meeting, and of course he did not ap- 
prove of that. Women have long taught 
in the Sunday School, which is practically 
the church, and every church allows 
this.’ ”’ 





—-_— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND, ORE., MArcH 4, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Iam to-day in receipt of official] notice 
that Director General Goode, of the Lew 
is & Clark Centennial Exposition, has set 
aside June 24, 1905, as Woman Suffrage 
Day. A cordial invitation accompanies 
the notification to the officers of the Ore- 
gon State Equal Suffrage Association to 
eodperate with the management in extend- 
ing to the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation the courtesies of the Exposition, 
and of the whole Oregon country. The 
invitation is accepted, and preliminary 
preparations are already in progress in 
anticipation of the event. 

The Executive Committee of the Oregon 
State E. S. A. considers this action of the 
World's Fair management, coming as it 
does on the eve of our equal suffrage cam- 
paign of 1906, as particularly significant. 

There is no unusual boom in the Oregon 
country for the equal suffrage movement. 
But there is a steady, quiet growth of 
public sentiment in its favor, which is 
permeating the sober second thought of 
the responsible, taxpaying, and, to some 
extent, the tax-eating voter. Oregon suf- 
frage leaders quite naturally rejoice in 
their unanimous representation in both 
Houses of Congress, and especially in the 
coéperation of U. S. Senator Mitchell and 
Hon, Jefferson Myers, president of the 
State Commission of the Lewis & Clark 
Fair, for securing the first invitation ever 
issued from a World’s Fair management 
to the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association to hold a convention under its 
auspices, 

Of the tedious and patient years of 
ardent, tactful and self-sacrificing work 
required to bring local public sentiment 
up to the plane where such an invitation 
could be extended to the beloved National 
leaders of the equal suffrage cause by 
those highest in authority in an Interna- 
tional Fair, little is known except by the 
devoted little band of our Oregon State 
Executive Committee, who not only 





brought about the conditions which made 
the invitation an innovation to be desired, 
but have made it so acceptable to the peo- 
a that there is quiet but general rejoic- 
ng. 

When the National American Woman 





Suffrage Convention reaches Oregon on 
the Ides of June in 1905, it will be cor- 
dially welcomed, as we confidently pre- 
dict, by the biggest State delegation in its 
history. And “The Campaign of 1906" 
will be its slogan. 

In this connection I beg leave to sub- 
join a “Rallying Song,’’ issued by our 
State Executive Committee in 1884, short- 
ly after our defeat of that year, which, io 
view of present conditions, seems pro- 
phetic: 


TEN TIMES TEN THOUSAND MORE. 
A Rallying Song. 


When Freedom from the realms of light 
looked down on Oregon, 

She robed herself in garments bright, as radi- 
ant as the dawn, 

And roused the people for the fight, as only 
Freedom can, 

And with her ballots, pure and white, ap- 
pealed to every man. 

But when the ballots all were in, and votes 
were counted o’er, 

She shook her head and sadly said, ‘‘We need 
ten thousand more.” 


ihen free men heard her stirring cry, and 
with a gladsome shout 

They raised the starry banner high, resolved 
to put to rout 

Her every foe, both far and nigh, as only 
free men can, 

And songs of triumph through the land were 
sung by every man. 

And this the glad refrain they sang, in chorus 
o'er and o’er, 

“We're coming, mothers, sisters, dear, ‘ten 
times ten thousand more!’ 


“You've called us aud we’re coming fast, in 
strength and hope and pride, 

To stand for Freedom to the last, our sisters 
dear besi !e. 

We care not for the cruel past, nor who's the 
coming man’; 

We only care for Liberty, as loyal free men 
can. 

“And next time when the votes are in, and 
all are counted o’er, 

You’ll hear again the glad refrain, ‘Ten times 
ten thousand more!’ 


“From Clatsop and from Clackamas, from 
Linn and Tillamook ; 

From Grant, Multnomah, Lane and Coos, and 
Benton, Lake and Crook; 

From Josephine, Columbia, and loyal Wash- 
ington, 

And Union, Baker and Yamhill, and proud 
old Marion ; 

“From where the Cascade mountain streams 
their foaming waters pour, 

We're coming, mothers, sisters, dear, ‘Ten 
times ten thousand more.’ 


‘*From Klamath’s lakes and Wasco’s plains, 
and Jackson’s rolling hills, 

From Douglas with her mines of gold, and 
Curry with her mills; 

From Umatilla’s burdened fields, and hills 
and dales of Polk, 

We’re coming with our votes and songs to 
break oppression’s yoke. 

And in the ears of Liberty this song of joy 
we'll pour: 

‘We’re coming, mothers, sisters, dear, ‘Ten 
times ten thousand more.’”’ 


ABIGAIL ScotT DUNIWAY. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


DR. IDA R. GRIDLEY CASE, 


Dr. Ida R. Gridley Case, of Collinsville, 
Conn., on March 9, after a week’s illness 
with pneumonia, crossed the dark river to 
her heavenly home, made beautiful by her 
upright, practical Christian life. 

Dr. Case was a graduate of the Collins- 
ville High School, class of ’80, of the Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, class of ’84, 
and later of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Boston. Afterwards, she 
took a post-graduate course in the Col- 
lege of Physicians in New York, where 
she made a special study of eye and ear 
diseases, and was considered by the pro- 
fession one of the best experts in the 
State. An unfortunate marriage of twelve 
years ago was dissolved by the superior 
court some time since. She is survived 
by her ten-year-old daughter, Ella. 

Dr. Case was held in highest esteem in 
Collinsville, where her sympathetic na- 
ture prompted her to many deeds of 
kindness. ‘‘Without money and without 
price’ she alleviated much suffering 
among the poor through her profession- 
al skill, and she is sincerely mourned to- 
day in many a home where she had en- 
deared herself as an ‘‘ever-present friend 
in time of trouble.”’ 

When the State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in Col- 
linsville, a year and a half ago, she was 
one of thé foremost in the active arrange- 
ments for the meetings and in the care of 
visitors. With her carriage she materially 
aided the local committee, and she also 
entertained the president, Mrs. Hooker, 
in her own home, 

A letter received from her last May, 
after the defeat by the Legislature of our 
bill asking for the ballot for tax-paying 
women, shows her convictions, and gives a 
better insight into her character than any 
words of mine: 

COLLINSVILLE, Conn., May 8, 1903. 

My Dear Mrs. Bacon: The defeat of our 





artial bill in the Legislature grieves me; 
but it stirs up all my fighting blood also, 






FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 


Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 


buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and: modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 
40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


picturesque surroundings. 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


$24,000. 


Address 


Price, $10,000. 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 


in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 














and my great-great-grandfather was the 
grandfather of John Brown. 

I wish I were rich; but that is idle. I 
am a comparatively poor, hard-working, 
self-supporting woman, feeling each year 
with growing intensity the bondage one 
sex has imposed upon the other, and long- 
ing and praying to be recognized as a free 
human being before I die. I can do al- 
most nothing directly to aid the cause 
which has lately grown so dear to my 
heart; all I can do is to live my life in the 
work I have chosen as bravely and well as 
Ican. I wish it were possible to organize 
@ woman suffrage campaign that should 
bring the subject to the notice of every 
intelligent individual in the State. If we 
had money!—meetings in every city, vil- 
lage, and hamlet all over Connecticut; 
good speakers; debates, when the opposi- 
tion would respond—in general, a cam- 
paign carrying the subject into every 
home in the State. 

I most sincerely thank those who have 
labored for the cause, even if they lost the 
battle. Sincerely yours, 

IpA R, GRIDLEY. 


Her short life was filled with good 
deeds, It seems hard that a life so full 
of promise has gone. In Connecticut es- 
pecially, we can ill spare such helpers in 
our cause, ELIZABETH D, BAcon. 

a 

WARNER JOHNSON 
Passed on from his late residence, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., March 7, Warner Johnson, 
one of the few remaining ‘‘Garrison Abo- 
litionists,’’ companion and co-worker 
with Garrison and Phillips, one of the 
first members of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society. He was ever true to his 
convictions, ever ready to help as occasion 
demanded, As canvassing agent for the 
WomMANn’s JOURNAL in its earlier days, he 
identified himself with its workers, never 
losing interest in their success. An hon- 
est man: 


He lived his life as the light shone clear, 
Ast pames on his way when his work was 
one; 
Like bugle notes, so sweet to hear, 
The summons came when his rest was won. 


A, F. HALL, 
Mattapan, Mass., March 8. 1904. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. OHARLTON, Editor, 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 





Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
stizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia”’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Kussia.’”’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


BO ctsa eee. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tus PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, pos or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. bolena . af 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 


A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 


a 


Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyp JoNEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 




















THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 
Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 
It has pre-eminently the educationa) 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a numb:r 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bost 


A fall supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
808 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The Century Association of Detroit has 
built a new club-house for women, costing 
$50,000. It is a handsome brick and stone 
structure, with a heavily-tiled roof. Flem- 
ish oak is used throughout the interior. 
A large library, a tea room, and several 
parlors, a dining-room and kitchen occu- 
py the lower floors; above is a large as- 
sembly room, with a stage and a polished 
floor for dancing. A number of artists’ 
studios are on the north side of the build- 
ing. It is expected that every woman's 
club in the city will meet there. Already 
the income promises to be ample. 


The Florida State Federation lately held 
its ninth annual convention at Jackson- 
ville. The Woman’s Club of that city has 
a new club house of which it is very 
proud, and the Federation was entertained 
there. Mrs. Denison, 
General Federation, was present. The 
Florida Federation includes nineteen 
clubs, sixteen of which were represent- 
ed. The work done is largely education- 
al, the great need of schools and libraries 
being felt in nearly all Southern States. 
Other lines of work carried on are im- 
proving and building roads, planting 
trees, establishing libraries, preserving 
the birds, and encouraging university ex- 
tension. 


The new year-book of the Nebraska 
State Federation, just out, shows a great 
deal of practical philanthropic work done. 
The president's report says: ‘‘The wil- 
lingness to do something for others, look- 
ing for no return except such as shall 
accrue to mankind, permeates our Feder- 
ation. It is manifest in our system of 
travelling libraries, in the sympathy for 
neglected children which seeks the pas- 
sage of a juvenile court law, and in the 
education, by voluntary contributions, of 
colored kindergartners for work among 
children of their race in the South.” 
There are many contributions by individ- 
ual clubs to civic improvements in the 
various towns of the State. The Syracuse 
Woman’s Club has just given $575 to a 
library fund. In the small town of Albion 
a club gave the library $100 in money and 
$25 worth of books. The Omaha Woman’s 
Club supports several worthy charities. 
There are 119 clubs in the Federation, 
with a membership of 4,257. 


The Organized Business Women of Den- 
ver have just taken possession of new club 
rooms, which have been entirely furnished 
by the larger dry-goods and house-fur- 
nishing stores of the city. A handsome 
piano was among the contributions. The 
rooms are open all day for members to 
rest or read. A feature of the monthly 
meetings will be addresses by business 
women from all departments where wom- 
en are employed. An employment bu- 
reau has been established in connection 
with the club. Only women who are ac- 
tually earning their own living are eligible 
for membership. 


Iowa club women have worked hard for 
a bill to prevent the employment of chil- 
dren in the department stores, factories, 
and workshops of the State, and are keen- 
ly disappointed at its failure to pass tbe 
Lower House of the Legislature. The 
failure is to be regretted, for the chil- 
dren’s sake, but it will add to the mem- 
bership of the Iowa Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, 


Miss Floretta Vining, State treasurer of 
the Massachusetts D. A. R., announces 
her annual ‘‘personally conducted tour’’ 
to attend the continental congress in 
Washington, April 18-23. 


GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 





The Boston Herald says: 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Holsky live in 
Coshocton County, O. Mrs. Holsky, for 
reasuns that seemed good to her, sued for 
a divorce. Having entered the suit she 
imagined that she owed no further do- 
mestic duties to her husband, and left Mr. 
Holsky to manage the home as best he 
might, taking herself out of the way. He 
had ap uncomfortable time of it, for he 
was not a handy housekeeper. After a 
time he bethought himself that his 
wife, not yet being legally separated from 
him, was under obligation to take care of 
him, and he applied to the court for re. 
lief. The judge thereupon issued an in- 
junctiun restraining Mrs. Holsky from re- 
fusing to make the bed for her husband 
daily, from refusing to cook meals for him 
as usual, and from refusing to perform 
any other household duties commonly 
performed by housewives. It is a ques- 
tion whether the husband will find that 
the duties are performed in a manner that 
really ministers to his comfort, but the 
court’s action implies that umtil a wife 
gets her divorce she has no right to 
neglect household affairs. 


We suggest that the Ohio W. S. A. in- 
vestigate this case. 








HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student of phar 
macy, 22 years old, speaking a little English and 
a little French, would like a place to do house- 
work, wishing especially to improve his =e. 
Address CHABLES H. ABAJIAN, P, O. Box 7, Hud- 
son, Mass, 
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Our Millinery Opening Display 


Conceded by All 


to Be Unequalled 


The smartest fashions in Hats are here—the authoritative 
styles that are distinctly exclusive — such a showing has not 
been seen in Boston for many seasons. 


YOUR EASTER 


It awaits your selection. 
or more on the cost, too. 


HAT IS HERE. 


Chances are we can save you a dollar 


Our adaptations of Parisian styles are indistinguishable from 


the originals, 


If you haven’t been in, come Monday. 


Here’s Just an Idea of Prices. 


| A Beautiful Assortment of Trimmed Hats, in all the becoming 5 00 
s 


shapes and desirable colors of the season. A wide range of choice at... 


A Wonderful Range of $8.00 and $12.00 Values, in superb 
creations, embodying every new and fashionable idea in trimming. You 


should see these marvels of loveliness, 


an opening inducement are 


Hand-Made Hats of tucked chif- 
fon, horse-hair braids with maline 
and chiffon combinations; also all- 
over lace with tucked chiffon on 
edge of rim and crown, in black 
and all wanted colors, in the best 
shapes of the season. Value 
85.00, for "a aa 3.49 


Flowers, Foliage and Fruit— 
Great display of numberless designs 
and colors 10c. to 6.50 


_7 cde 5.00 and 8.00 


'‘ Ready-to-Wear Hats —An ex- 
clusive and complete stock, every 
shape, every color, every style of 
trimming that fashion decrees, 

1.49 to 12.00 


Tucked Chiffon Hats, crown of 
lace and straw, rim fully tucked 
with good quality chiffon, in black 
only, in large and small shapes. 
Regular price $1.50 each, 
opening price .... .,. 98c. 











R. H. WHITE CO. 


























We are opening new 


LADIES’ 


things in 


GLOVES, 


Neckwear, Veiling's a Ruffs 
FOR EASTER. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 














STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


LOUISIANA. 

On her return home from the Washing- 
ton Convention, Miss Kate Gordon, corre 
sponding secretary of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, was in- 
terviewed by the New Orleans Picayune. 
The report of this interview, in which 
Miss Gordon summarized the proceedings 
of the Convention, occupied nearly three 
columns in the Picayune of March 6. In 
conclusion, Miss Gordon said it would be 
of interest to Southern people to know 
that several Southern Senators had de- 
clared for suffrage, notably Senator Bacon. 
He said: ‘‘Depriving illiterates of suffrage 
is a makeshift that will not last much long- 
er to protect the electorate, for the Ne- 
groes (little wretches) are learning to 
read and write so fast that the vote of the 
white woman will be needed to preserve 
white supremacy.’’ He also said that 
thinking people, men and women, have 
always thought that the expedients re- 
sorted to by unprincipled politicians 
which ignore the claims of the educat- 
ed, tax-paying woman, instead of making 
an incentive for Negroes to educate them 
selves, have removed that by the enact- 
ment of a grandfather clause, and the 
time that youth should spend in study is 
lost in the factories and mills. 





—_——— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston.—Those attending the 
lecture on ‘*'The New Man” by Rev. Anna 
Shaw, on March 21, enjoyed a veritable 
treat. The church was well filled, and 
the distinguished lecturer beld her audi- 
ence of young and old spell-tound for 
over an hour. Miss Shaw is an earnest, 
eloquent and forcible speaker, and her ad- 
dress abounded in richly humorous pass- 
ages. None hearing her could fail to be 
impressed by her sincerity of purpose, by 
the nobility of her ideals and by her beau- 
tifully optimistic outlook for the future 
of the ‘‘New Man and Woman.” 

E. D. GRAHAM, Sec. 





LynN.—The Equal Rights Club last 
week discussed ‘‘Municipal Ownership of 
Street Railroads.’’ The meeting was held 
at 28 Market Street. Dr. Mabel W. Wal- 
dron, president of the club, presented 
Mrs, Susau W. Berry as the president of 
the evening. After outlining the ques- 
tion, she called upon Mrs. Abby S. Carr, 
who read accounts of the successful oper- 
ation of railroads by cities in England, 
Scotland, and Germany. Mrs. Eliza J. 
Hitchcock read abstracts from magazine 
articles showing how successfully cities 
had managed public utilities. Mrs. Nu- 





gent recited a poem. Miss Ellen F. Weth- 
erell pronounced the local] street-car ser- 
vice very unsatisfactory. Mrs. Robinson 
and other members spoke briefly. Dr. 
James P, Keown spoke at some length, 
and F. A, Kates, of Philadelphia, told of 
woman suffrage in Colorado. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The fa- 
mous romantic play, ‘‘'The Marble Heart,” 
will be presented next week. The pres- 
ent stock company will show their ability 
in the familiar characters which have 
gained honors for great artists of earlier 
years, and the high standard of former 
performances will be maintained. ‘The 
Marble Heart’’ will be played only one 
week. Choice chocolate bonbons at the 
Munday matinée. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian, 20 years old, 
wants a place to do housework. Address H. B. 
TROSIAN, 52 Craft St., E. Watertown, Mass. 





MAN OF ALL WORK.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
work. He is thoroughly honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and intelligent, and has a pleas 
ant, obliging temper. speaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands milking, the care 
of a furnace, etc. Is recommended highly and 
unreservedly to o—_ one wanting a mau for 
general outside wor Address this office. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in pmens iven on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at thie studio 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 23, speaking 
English, with experience as a barber and as a 
shoemaker, would like a place to do housework. 
He is a graduate of a college in his own country. 
and anxious to earn money to continue his edu- 
cation next year. Address S. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lans- 
down St., Roxbury, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT, 18 years old, with 
testimonial from college president to “excellent 
conduct and scholarship,” wants any kind of em- 
ee that he can get. Address Rorovam 

ANJIGIAN, 100 Myrtle St., Boston. 





ARMENIAN 32 years old, speaking English 
well, with varied experience as school-teacher, 
packer, time-keeper and coffee-maker, wants any 
work he can get. Would like especially to learn 
weeerne, as he knows many lang es. Has 
testimonials from several firms whieh ave em- 
ee him that he is honest, willing, industrious 
and careful. Address MELCON PAPAZIAN, 73 
Tremont St., Boston. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARRows, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 





Dorchester, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exvizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rey. Anna H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
The Osborne, 206 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio, 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorpDon, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura CLAy, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, {OF Corka SMITH EATON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


Mrs. Joanna Hartshorn, of Short Hills, N. J., who was recently elected president 
of the Woman’s Club of Orange, is one of our Life Members. 





Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, of California, is the latest addition to our life membership 


list. We welcome Mrs. Sperry to this permanent place in our ranks. 


The Lewis & Clark Exposition Company has set apart June 24, 1905, as Woman 
Suffrage Day at the Portland Exposition. Headquarters is in receipt of a copy of the 
‘Lewis & Clark Journal.’’ 


All persons who read Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer’s article in the North American 
Review for February should also read Mrs. Ida Husted Harper’s reply, published in 
the March number. Mrs, Meyer's views on the woman question are so antiquated 
that one finds oneself wondering if she can feel that it is quite right, quite womanly, 
to write for magazines over her own name, 











Here are six things for our readers to remember:— 


The Woman Suffrage Blotters. 

The Blue Suffrage Stamps. 

The booklet, ‘*Perhaps.”’ 

The Introduction to Vol. IV of the History of Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Catt’s ‘‘President’s Annual Address.’’ 

The Susan B, Anthony Booklet. 

If you do not know all about the above, write to Headquarters for information, 





The treasurer made a flying trip to New York recently, leaving home on Sunday 
and returning on Wednesday. She enjoyed brief visits with Mrs. Catt on Monday and 
Tuesday. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw will visit the Headquarters about April 2, Miss Shaw has 
paid Mrs. Catt two visits since they exchanged places on the official board. Miss Shaw 
sails for Europe on April 13, and Mrs. Catt on May 19. 





Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, with her husband, Mr. F. C, Howe, of Cleveland, O., 
sailed for Europe, March 23, They will be abroad at least two months, and there is 
some probability that Mrs. Howe may remain for the International Woman Suffrage 
Conference. 


Mrs. Catt’s annual President’s Address is ready for distribution. 
per single copy. Please send in your orders now, before the rush of mailing the April 
Progress begins. No member sbould fail to take advantage of this opportunity to se- 
cure this excellent address in book form. 


Price, 5 cents 


The London (O.) Women’s Elective Franchise Association, at its recent celebra- 
tion in honor of Susan B, Anthony’s birthday, was fortunate in having a letter from 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, of California, in which she recalled early days in Ohio 
when she was a resident of this State and worked with the pioneers in our cause, She 
recalls one of her speeches in Cleveland when Salmon P, Chase and Joshua Giddings 
were among her hearers. 





Subscriptions to Progress are coming in, but still not as fast as they ought to, 
considering the reduction in the subscription price. The friends who want the paper 
at all will surely want the April number, which will be out next week, and should 
subscribe now. Ellis Meredith is to edit this issue, and we may expect a lot of inter- 
esting Colorado news. 


Mrs. Pauline Heald, of Hartford, Mich., writes to Miss Anthony, who has permit- 
ted us to see the letter, that as a direct result of the State Convention held at Paw 
Paw, the ‘‘Van Buren Suffrage Club’’ has been formed. It is composed of women 
from different parts of the county, and Rev. Olivia Woodman is president. Mrs. 
Heald has served for nine years on the school board of her town, and is now serving 
her third year as president of the board. This is only one of the many instances 
where women are doing good work for the public schools. 





Headquarters wishes to acknowledge receipt of a printed copy of the speech of 
Hon. Alva Adams, of Colorado, before the recent National Woman Suffrage Convea- 
tion in Washington. Mrs. Upton is also indebted to Mrs. Grenfeil for valuable books, 
which will be of service to her in her work as a member of the Warren school board. 
Not the least pleasant features of our annual conventions are the new acquaintances 
that are made, the friendships that are formed, and the broadening of one’s sym pa- 
thies and interests. 





Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of Chicago, has been asked to act as Legal 
Adviser to the N, A. W. S. A., and has graciously consented to do so, 


The California W. S. A. has written to the National asking that Miss Laughlin’s 
time in California be extended. She has been very successful, and they desire to 
keep her until such time as she must go to Nebraska to fill engagements lasting 
through June and July. They then wish her to return to California for another six 
months. Miss Laughlin has organized twenty-one clubs in California, and has made 
a splendid impression wherever she has gone. One of her new clubs—the one at San 
Diego—numbers sixty-four members. Congratulations, both to the California W. S. 
A. and to Miss Laughlin! 








Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote toward 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 

Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 
Non-Political Alliance. 

Will every reader of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the “Muscular 
Method”’ of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 

Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee will see Mr. Carnegie? 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 
the winter. Also the humanitarian capitalist. I cannot supervise the individual 
treatment of insomnia at present. Address 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 
419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 
* All needed details will appear later. See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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